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REMINISCENCES OF SION R. BOSTICK.? 


STATE OF TEXAS, 
COUNTY OF SAN SABA 

Know all men by these presents: That I, Sion Record Bostick, 
a resident citizen of the county and State aforesaid, being over 
eighty years old and feeling the infirmities naturally incident to old 
age, and being desirous of perpetuating testimony that may be of 
interest to future historians of Texas, do make the following state- 
ment: 

I came to Texas in 1828 while a mere boy, scarcely ten years of 
age. My father belonged to Austin’s colony and settled first in the 
red lands of Eastern Texas, in what is now known as Shelby county. 
I very well remember that the country was covered with grass as 
high as the sides of a horse. The woods were full of deer, panthers, 
leopard cats, wolves, bear, and turkeys. The Indians then in that 
part of the country were friendly. 


‘This narrative was presented to the Association, at the request of Mr. 
Bostick, by Joel F. Brown, Esq., of San Saba county, Texas. The evidence 
relative to the details of the capture of Santa Anna is very conflicting, as 
will appear from the notes. These, except the three signed by the editor. 
have been prepared at his request by Mr. E. W. Winkler—Eprror 
QUARTERLY. 
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The next year, 1829, we removed to old San Felipe on the Brazos 
river, where the land office was located. All the land grants and 
donations were signed up at Monclova.' 

In 1831 and 1832, the colonists had trouble with the coast In- 
dians. They were large Indians, very warlike, and fierce fighters ; 
hut there were few of them, and they were soon annihilated.? About 
the close of the Carankawa Indian troubles, the Comanche Indians 
became hostile. They were quite numerous, and on most of their 
raids they were on horseback. Being excellent riders they found it 
easy to mount themselves, as the country was full of wild horses. 
The settlers had excellent horses brought from the old States, and 
these Indians dearly loved, on moonshiny nights, to steal these gen- 
tle horses. Several times they set my folks afoot by stealing all 
the horses we had. In such cases the settlers were compelled to buy 
horses from the Mexican traders. Their horses were small, but 
hardy, and could live entirely on grass. Most farmers used oxen 
in breaking land and cultivating their farms. 

In 1832 my father moved from San Felipe to the Colorado 
river where Columbus is now situated, and it was at this place that 
we suffered most from Indian raids. 

My father died in 1833. 

There were then no schools, and there was but little preaching. 
In 1834 my mother employed an Irishman by the name of Lovelady 
to teach school at her house. The children of neighbors attended. 
This was my first school experience, and I must say that the Irish 
school teacher believed in that good old Bible doctrine, “Spare the 


‘To colonists, introduced by empresarios, titles were issued upon the 
certificate of the empresario by the commissioner appointed by the State 
legislature; titles were issued directly to individuals by the government 
only when these individuals wished to purchase lands lying without 
empresario grants. See A Comprehensive History of Texas, I 802. 

Monclova had been declared the capital of the State as early as Sep- 
tember 25, 1828. However, the capital remained at Saltillo until 1833, 
when Monclova was decreed such a second time. A revolution resulted. 
Texas recognized the government at Monclova as the legal one. (Laos 
and Decrees of Coahuila and Texas, 107, 207; Brown, History of Texas, 


I 260.) ” 


*This is rather overstating the facts. There was a remnant of them in 
Texas as late as 1847. See 4 Comprehensive History of Texas, 1 727.— 
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rod, and spoil the child.” As he did not want to spoil the wild 
frontier boys, he never spared the rod; but he made us toe a mark, 
behave ourselves, and learn our lessons. 

My school days soon ended. In 1835 the colonists began to be 
alarmed at the violations of their rights as colonists. As regards 
the causes, I was too young to understand them. The. Mexicans 
came down to Gonzales about two hundred! strong to take a small 
cannon that had been left there. There were about one hundred? 
Texans there, and we resisted. After a volley or two, in which a 
few were wounded, but none killed,* the Mexicans went back to San 
Antonio, and they did not preserve good order in that retreat. 

The rumors of war swept over the country, and the volunteers 
came in until several hundred had got together. I became a 
soldier, and joined Captain Splann’s company. Stephen F. Austin 
was in command? of the troops that had gathered there, and Colonel 
Travis was with them. 

The forces were divided.* The advance guard, or first detach- 
ment, had been attacked® by soldiers from the Alamo at Concepcion, 
and the Mexicans had been defeated when the force to which 1 
belonged joined the first detachment. 


‘Authorities vary greatly as to the number of the Mexican troops (cav- 
alry). The estimates run from twenty-five by Linn (Reminiscences, 107) 
to three hundred by “An Old Soldier” (Zexras Almanac for 1861, 61). 
The weight of evidence is to the effect that there were not more than two 
hundred, and probably much less. 


*Probably a few more. 


‘David B. Malcomb says, in a letter written from Gonzales a few days 
after the battle: “It is believed that one or two Mexicans were wounded 
or killed by the advance guard at the first onset, and a very considerable 
number killed and wounded by the discharge of the cannon (Foote’s Texas 
and the Texans, If 101). “An Old Soldier” says the Mexicans took their 
killed and wounded with them (7exas Almanac for 1861, 62), while Brown 
(History of Texas, I 350) says they left four dead on the field. The 
Texans lost not a man. 


‘Stephen F. Austin arrived at Gonzales about noon, October 11, and 
was elected commander-in-chief the same afternoon (Comp. Hist., I 540). 


‘October 27. 


‘October 28. 
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We had but one little old cannon, the one we had at Gonzales, 
which was about a four-pounder.? Gereral Austin told us that we 
might shoot at the Alamo if we wanted to. I belonged to the crowd 
that managed the gun. We were delighted with the privilege of 
shooting at the Mexicans, and we pulled the gun to within four or 
five hundred vards of the Alamo fort. Captain Poe was in com- 
mand of the artillery. We loaded the little gun and fired, and we 
hit the fort and knocked down some of it. We could hear the Mex- 
” They did 











ican sentinels calling to one another, “Centinela aleria! 
not return the fire that night. The next day we moved up to an old 
mill just below what is now San Pedro springs.” 

Two weeks afterwards Stephen F. Austin became ill, resigned, 
and went back to San Felipe where he lived. We were told that he 
had to go to Washington, D. C.* Ed. Burleson took command. 













‘Brown (I 348) says it was a valuable four-pounder; but Holley’s 
(Texas, 335) and Macomb’s (Foote, li $0) statements, that it was a brass 
six-pounder, have been adopted by Kennedy (If 108), Yoakum (I 363), 
and Bancroft (II 166). See also QuarRTeRziy, II 314. The Texans had at 
least two cannon at the beginning of the operations about San Antonio: 







the one referred to above and another bress six-pounder captured at Con- 

cepeion (Bowie and Fannin’s Report; Austin’s Report to General Council; 

Morphis’s History of Texas, 95, 107.) This statement is repeated by Wm. 
i d I A 

T. Austin (Comp. Hist., I 552). However, Yoakum (II 16), followed by 

i h 

Bancroft (II 177), states, upon what authority is unknown, that at Con- 




























cepcion “the Texans had but five pieces of small calibre.” : 
c 
"The Texans remained encamped at Concepcion from October 28 to t 
November 2. During that time considerable reinforcements from Eastern d 
Texas arrived, and on the morning of Noveinber 2, therefore, a council of 
: war was held. It decided that the army should occupy such positions as 
would enable it to do the greatest injury to the enemy without exposing rr 
the Texans (7'exas Scrap Book, 68). The army accordingly was sepa- 
rated into two divisions; the first under Bowie and Fannin remained at 
Concepcion, while the second under Burleson occupied a strong position 
on the east side of the San Antonio river about a mile above town (Comp. 
Hist., I 554). That same day a detachment under Colonel Burleson occu- - 
pied the mill (Zexas Scrap Book, 68), which is located en the San Antonio - 
river and not on San Pedro ereek (QuUARi iV 55). The two divis- ; 
ions of the army advanced to the eld mil] not long after—Yoakum (II sel 
14, 15) says “four or five days.” Filisola (Menorias para la Historia d = 
la Guerra d« Tejas, 11 186) says the uns occunied the mill on the 11th, tai 
having one cannon. : 
Tea 






























2On 12, the Consultaticn elected Branch T. Archer, Wm. H. 


November 
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While in camp at that old mill, we moved our cannon down and 
put it in an irrigating ditch. The Mexicans fired at us for several 
days. Their cannon were small, being four and six pounders. We 
returned the fire. I watched their balls hit, and when they got 
still I picked them up. and we fired them back at them. They never 
hurt any of us, and I do not know whether we hurt any of them or 
not.? 

In about a week? Ben Milam called for volunteers to go into San 
Antonio and take it. There were about two thousand* men in the 
city. General Cos had command and Ugartechea was a brigadier, I 
believe, under him. Some two hundred* men volunteered, but 
before the affair ended about all our force were taking a hand. At 
first it was necessary for some to stay and guard the baggage. 

It was some time in November or early in December, if I remem- 
ber right,” when we started in to take the place. The nights were 
dark. We did not go by the open roads or streets, but we went 
through the old adobe and picket houses of the Mexicans, using 
battering-rams made out of logs ten or twelve feet long. The stout 
men would take hold of the logs and swing them a while and then 
let drive endwise, punching holes in the walls through which we 


Wharton, and Stephen IF’. Austin commissioners to the United States 
(Journal of Consultation, 37). Informed of his election, Austin “ordered 
a general parade of the army to take place on the 24th instant, on which 
occasion he delivered an address in which he announced his determination 
to accept the appointment of commissioner to the United States and with- 
draw from the army” (Comp. Hist., I 558). 


‘The incidents recited in this paragraph appear to have preceded Austin’s 
resignation (Comp. Hisi., I 555, 556). 

-On December 4. 

‘Burleson, in his report, states that the force of the enemy could not 
have been “less than thirteen hundred effective men.” For further infor- 
mation concerning the number, see Bancroft, II 187, note. 


*“The Texans who attacked the town numbered three hundred, and but 
seldom more than two hundred and fifty, during the fight of four days and 
nights. True, General Burleson, with the remainder of the army, main- 
tained his position above the town.”—F. W. Johnson’s MS. History of 
Texas (Comp. Hist., I 198). 


‘At daylight on the morning of December 5. 
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passed. How the women and children would yell when we knocked 
the holes in the walls and went in. It was dark; and by daylight 
all of the men were sheltered in these houses. We had dug our way 
through the houses until we were opposite the portholes in the bar- 
ricades on the streets. We had holes punched in the walls so that 
we could see how to shoot. The guns in these barricades were 
pointed down the street, and we were on each side in the houses. 
They could not turn the guns around so as to shoot at us, but we 
could shoot at them over the walls of the barricades, and when one 
of them crossed in front of a porthole we shot at him. We moved 
our cannon into a street so as to knock down some of the barricades, 
and the fire of the Mexican cannon dismounted it. 

We were about a week? fighting in those houses. On the third 
day of the battle our cannon was lying dismounted in the sireet, 
and General. Milam wanted to get it out of the street so as 
mount it again and use it. He went out in the street to show 
those who were trying to move the cannon how to work, when a 
canister shot hit him in the head and killed him.? Johnson and 
somebody else* took command after Milam fell. We dragged Milam 
in out of the street and put him in one of the houses. That. same 
house is standing in San Antonio now. 

After several more days fighting we captured the barricades, and 
the soldiers who had been behind them retreated into the Alamo. 
They soon put up a flag and called for a cessation of hostilities 
until a consultation could be held. After parleying they agreed to 
give up the fort with all its cannon if we would allow them their 


*From daylight on the morning of the 5th till half-past six o’clock a. m. 


on the Sth. 


*Others assert that he was killed “in the hour of victory, while recon- 
noitering with his glass for the final assault” (Thrall’s A Pictorial History 
of Texas, 592), or “while leading a charge” (Texas Scrap Book, 38). In 
view of the discrepancies of these statements, most readers will perhaps 
prefer that made by F. W. Johnson, Milam’s colleague, in his official 
report immediately after the battle: “At half-past three o’clock, as our 
gallant commander, Col. Milam, was passing into the yard of my position 


1 


{the Veramendi House], he received a rifle shot in the head, which caused 


his instant death.” 


‘Major R. C. Morris. 
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side arms. They agreed to leave Texas. We consented to this, they 
left, and we all dispersed to our homes.’ 

About February, 1836, they came back with a large force and 
attacked San Antonio, where Colonel Travis and Bowie and Crock- 
ett were in charge of the old Alamo fort. I was at home at Colum- 
bus, but on the 21st day of March, after the Alamo had fallen and 
Fannin and his men had been massacred,’ [ re-enlisted at Columbus 
under Capt. Moseley Baker, who had a company in Colonel Ed. 
Burleson’s regiment of Houston’s army, then retreating before the 
victorious Mexicans. 

Baker’s company was sent* to San Felipe to guard it, and Hous- 
ton’s army crossed* the Brazos above San Felipe at Groce’s Retreat.’ 
My company crossed the Brazos at San Felipe and threw up some 
little fortifications. After the Mexicans crossed the Colorado river, 
General Houston ordered us to cross over the river and burn® San 
Felipe. ‘The people had already abandoned the place, leaving every- 
thing they had in the houses and stores. We obeyed our orders, but 
remained in camp on the east side of the Brazos opposite San 
Felipe, and placed a picket guard on the west side to give notice 
of the approach of the Mexicans. 

In a few days,’ the Mexicans came up. One morning about sun- 
rise they captured Simpson, one of our pickets. The other three 
pickets, Jack Bell, I. L. Hill, and Pettus got away and crossed the 
river in a dugout. We had some sxirmish firing across the river 

‘See Burleson’s and Johnson’s Reports and Articles of Capitulation; 


Brown, I 417-426; Thrall, 222-229. 

*This should doubtless read “Fannin and his men had surrendered,” for 
they were not massacred until March 27, but news of their surrender 
reached Houston on the Colorado. See QUARTERLY, IV 299, note. 


‘Rather Baker and his men refused to follow Houston up the Brazos, 


and so were left at San Felipe (QUARTERLY, IV 246, notes 2-4) 


*‘Houston’s army remained in camp on the west side of the Brazos at 
Groce’s Ferry nearly two weeks before crossing (QUARTERLY, IV 246, 248). 


°Groce’s Ferry. 
QUARTERLY, IV 247 and note 2. 


7On April 7. 
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at them. We would not let them cross, and they went down the 
Brazos and crossed at Richmond.'| We were ordered to join Hous- 
ton at Donoho’s below Groce’s Retreat, outside of the Brazos bottom 
in the edge of the prairie. 

The scouis reported that Santa Anna had gone down to Harris- 
burg on Buffalo bayou, where he never halted, but, after burning 
the place, moved on down the bayou to a point opposite the mouth 
of the San Jacinto river, or rather below there. Houston’s army 
followed, found Harrisburg burned up, moved on down the bayou, 
and went into camp just above the mouth of the San Jacinto river. 
The Mexicans came back up the river and some skirmishing took 
place on the 20th. They camped that night not far from Houston’s 
army. 

The next day in the evening, Houston ordered us to attack the 
Mexicans. Sherman on the left commenced the fight. We were all 
on foot except a small cavalry force under Lamar. We moved down 
a slope slowly, but when we started up a long sloping ridge (the 
Mexican breastworks were on the top of it), we all went in double- 
quick. Every one of us was yelling: “Remember the Alamo! Re- 
member Fannin!” In a little while the Mexicans broke and ran. 
Just back of their camp was low marshy land and a kind of lake. 
Many of them tried to cross, but they bogged down, and we shot 
them. A few got through, and we captured them next day. 

Capt. Moseley Baker told me on the morning of the 22nd to 
scout around on the prairie and see if I could find any escaping 
Mexicans. I went and fell in with two other scouts, one of whom 
was named Joel Robinson, and the other Henry? Sylvester. We had 
horses that we had captured from the Mexicans. When we were 
about eight miles from the battle field, about one o’clock, we saw the 
head and shoulders of a man above the tall sedge grass, walking 
through the prairie.* As soon as we saw him we started towards 


1Then known as Fort Bend. 


*James A. See note 3 below.—EbiIror QUARTERLY. 


*““On the morning of the 22d * * * a party was detailed and sent 
out under command of Gen. Burleson. This party proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the bridge on Vince’s bayou. * * * When we reached the 
bayou, we divided into squads of five or six persons. * * * The party 


I was with consisted of six, * * *. Their names are as follows: 
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him in a gallop. When he discovered us, he squatted in the grass; 
but we soon came to the place.t. As we rode up we aimed our guns 
at him and told him to surrender. He held up his hands,? and 


Miles, Sylvester, Thompson, Vermilion, another whose name I do not 
recollect, and myself. From the bridge we started down the bayou. After 
traveling about two miles, we saw a man standing on the bank of a ravine, 
some five or six hundred yards from us” (Joel W. Robinson in Texas 
Alinanac for 1859, 16%). 

Yoakum, who cites as his authority a letter from James A. Sylvester to 
the Telegraph of August 2, 1836, says: “On the morning of the 22d, 
detachments were sent out to scour the country toward Harrisburg, 
* * *,. A party of five, having reached Vince’s, continued the search 
down Buffalo bayou. One of them, James A. Sylvester, while in the act 
of shooting a deer, discovered a Mexican pursuing his course toward the 
bridge” (Yoakum, II 146). 

“Mr. Sylvester related, that he was, with two others, scouting near 
Vince’s bayou, when, turning out of the road, some few deer were seen 
at a distance. ‘Boys,’ said one, ‘stop here till I get a shot at those bucks.’ 
Then riding cautiously through the skirt of the timber, at a proper dis- 
tance from the deer, he dismounts, ties his horse, and, keeping his eyes 
on the deer, creeps cautiously towards them. All at once, he observes 
their heads and tails up, * * * and suddenly they leaped off. As 
their heads were turned from him, he knew something else had caused their 
alarm. He returns, remounts his horse, and, beckoning to his companions 
to come up, he tells them that something had frightened off the deer, and 
he would see what it was; and, starting off, they soon come to the spot, 
when, after looking about, they finally discovered a man lying in the 
grass (N. D. Labadie in Texas Almanac for 1859, 59). 

“At eleven o’clock a. m., while I was crossing a large plain, my pursu- 
rs overtook me again. Such is the history of my capture.”—(Santa 
Anna’s Report. Translation in QuartTerRLy, IV 271). 

‘Robinson says: ‘He no doubt saw us first, for when we started towards 
him, he sat down on a high place, and waited till we came up”; and 
Yoakum: “He [Sylvester] called his companions and they rode up to the 
fugitive, who had fallen down in the grass, and thrown a blanket over 
his head.” See references in note 3, p. 92, which will serve for all the 
remaining citations. 


*““They called to him to rise, but he only uncovered his face. They 
repeated the request for him to rise two or three times, when he did so.”— 
Yoakum. 

“* * * Riding up to him, they ordered him to get up. Manifesting 
fatigue, he appeared unwilling to rise. One of them then said, ‘Boys, I’ll 
niake him move,’ leveling his gun at the same time. ‘Don’t shoot, * * *, 
said the others; and, getting down from his horse, one of them gave him 
* *? 


a kick, saying, ‘Get up, * The man then slowly arose.”—Laba- 


die, 
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snoke in Spanish, but I could not understand him.! He was dressed 


hike a common soldier with dingy looking white uniform. Under 
the uniform he had on a fine shirt. As we went back to camp the 
prisoner rode behind Robinson a while and then rode behind Syives- 
ter.” [| was the youngest and smallest of the party, and I would not 





T was the only one of the party that spoke the Mexican suage, 
* * * T asked if he was an officer. No, he said he belonged to the 
cavairy.”’—Robinson. 

“Ne advanced to Sylvester, and shook hands with him, * He 
[Santa Anna] inquired for General Houston; they said he was in camp. 
They then ask him who he was. He said he was a private soldier.”— 
Yoakum. 

“As none of them understood Spanish, they could not talk to him. 


* * *.” And on page 57, Labadie says, “Whilst I was * *  dress- 
ing the wounds of the prisoners * * *, Mr. Sylvester * * * rode 
up * * * conducting a prisoner. * * * He desired me to interpret 


for his prisoner * * * .”—Labadie. 

“On account of my change of apparel, they did not recognize me, and 
inquired whether I had seen Santa Anna.”—Santa Anna. 

*“Seeing the fine studs on the bosom of his shirt, they pointed toward 
them. He then said he was an aide to Santa Anna * * *. He was 
dressed as a common soldier, and had no arms.”’—Yoakum. 

“He had on a glazed leather cap, a striped jacket (volunteer rovwnd- 
about), country made, coarse cotton socks, soldier’s coarse white linen 
pants, * * *. His fine linen bosom shirt, and sharp-pointed shoes 
were all that did not correspond with a common soldier’s dress.”—Labadie. 

“IT found, in a house which had been abandoned, some articles oi cloth- 
ing, which enabled me to change my apparel.”—Santa Anna. 


*Santa Anna “asked me how far it was to camp. I told him eight or 
nine miles. He said he could not walk so far. The young man then 
wanted to kill him, * * *. He then said he would try and walk 
* * * some two or three miles. Santa Anna then stopped, and appeal- 
ing to me, said if we wanted to kill him, to do so, but he could not walk 
any farther. I then took him up behind me, and carried him to camp, 
some five or six miles further. * * * We entered into a general con- 
’—Lobinson. 


* - % 


versation. * * * This brought us to camp. 

“As he complained of not being able to walk, he was placed on one of 
their horses, and conducted to the camp by some of the party, Sylvester 
going in another direction.”—Yoakum. 

“One of them gave him his horse to allow him to rest, while the other 
two rode by his side, till they got within half a mile of the camp, when 
he was made to dismount: the one who had walked on foot now resuming 
his saddle, proceeded alone with the prisoner to the eamp, the other two 
returning to scout through the prairie.’—Labadie. As will be seen by 
reference to note 1 above, Mr. Labadie says this one was Sylvester. 
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agree to let him ride behind me. I wanted to shoot him. We did 
not know who he was. He was tolerably dark skinned, weighed 
about one hundred and forty-five pounds, and wore side whiskers. 
When we got to camp, the Mexican soldiers, then prisoners, saluted 
him and said, “el presidente.” We knew then that we had made 
a big haul. All three of us who had captured him were angry at 
ourselves for not killing him out on the prairie, to be consumed by 
the wolves and buzzards. We took him to General Houston, who 
was wounded and lying under a big oak tree. 

The remainder of the story of the battle others have told. It is 
history. I have told what I saw as a young private; I was not sey- 
enteen years old. The causes of the discontent and the troubles 
with Mexico I did not then know. History tells all that. As a boy 
all I knew was that we had a row on our hands, and they wanted 
men to fight. I thought [ could kill Mexicans as easily as I could 
deer and turkeys. 

In 1842 I helped General Burleson whip the Comanches at the 
Plum Creek fight, and in 1848, during the Mexican war, I went out 
again under Claiborne Herbert. Still later, in 1861, I went again, 
this time to Virginia, and served in Hood’s brigade in the Fifth 
Texas. During the war with Spain I was very much troubled be- 
cause I was too old to go. 

In testimony of which I hereunto sign my name this 31st day of 
May, 1900. 

[ Signed | S. R. Bostick. 
STATE OF TEXAs, 
COUNTY OF SAN SABA. 

Before me the undersigned, a notary public in and for the county 
and State aforesaid, this day personally came Sion Record Bostick, 

“This brought us to camp, when the Mexicans immediately announced 
his name. He asked to be taken to Gen. Houston, and was then taken to 
him.”—Robinson. 


“The distinguished prisoner * * * was handed over to Colonel 
Forbes, at the guard lines; and * * * desired to be conducted to Gen- 
eral Houston. * * * On the way, the Mexican prisoners exclaimed, 


“—Yoakum. 
Labadie says the Mexican lieutenant, whose arm he was dressing when 


‘EL presidente: 


Sylvester turned to go to General Houston with his prisoner, whispered to 
him, “fst [sic] El Presidente,’ and leaves the impression that Sylvester in 
person conducted Santa Anna to where Houston lay. 
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to me well known to be the person whose name is subscribed to the 

above and foregoing statement and after being sworn as to the truth 

of the statements therein made, declared the same to be true accord- 

ing to the best of his recollection and acknowleged to have signed 

the same and declared that he had done so for the purposes and 
considerations therein stated and set forth. 

Witness my hand and the impress of my notarial seal 

[sEAL.] at my office in San Saba county, this 31st day of May, 

1900. 
Joe F. Brown, 
Notary Public, San Saba county, Texas. 





Penalosa and the La Salle Expedition. 


THE CONNECTION OF PENALOSA WITH THE LA SALLE 
EXPEDITION. 


E. T. MILLER. 


In the discovery and exploration of North America the sterile, 
frigid Northeast fell to the lot of France. Verrazano and hardy 
fishermen dared early the northern seas, but authentic title was won 


for France by Jacques Cartier, who, in 1534-35, breasted the cur- 


rents of the St. Lawrence as far as Mont Royale (Montreal) where 
his progress to China was checked by the Lachine rapids. Nothing 
successful in the way of exploration and colonization of the coun- 
try was achieved, however, until the time of Henry IV, when 
throughout his reign, and next during that of Louis XIV, trader, 
soldier, and priest carried French influence slowly southward and 
westward along the Great Lakes, adding the vast possession of 
Louisiana and, finally, planting a colony upon the coast of Texas. 

The connecting link between Canada and the establishment in 
Texas was the Mississippi river. The rumors of this great river 
that had been borne to the French by the Indians had worked 
greatly upon their imagination and multiplied speculation. There 
were conjectures that it might empty into the Vermilion sea, or that 
it might flow east and find its outlet in Virginia ;' but such were 
set at rest when Joliet and Marquette, in 1673, reached the river 
and voyaged down it as far as the Arkansas. For fear of capture 
by the Spaniards these two explorers did not go farther down the 
river, but they reasonably conjectured that it emptied into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Their work was crowned by La Salle, who, in 1682, 
reached the mouth and proclaimed the lands drained by the great 
river and its tributaries to be Louisiana and the possession of the 
King of France. 

As it had Leen, previous to his determination of the course and 
outlet, so afterward more than ever was the Mississippi the chief 
subject of La Salle’s speculations and the inspiration of his move- 
ments. His activities in the western part of New France, the con- 
summation of which had been the descent of the Mississippi, had 
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been pursuant to letters patent granted him by the king, May 12, 
1678.1. The discoveries made under this grant were reported by La 
Salle in a memoir presented shortly after his arrival in France, 






December 23, 1683." 


In this memoir there is to be found much in explanation of his 





return and also the key to his next enterprise. He announced in 
the beginning of it the happy fulfillment of the wish expressed by 
Colbert of discovering a port for the king’s vessels in the Gulf of 
Mexico; and for rendering this service he asked to be continued 
in the title and government of Fort St. Louis—an apparently 
simple request. This fort was the sole representative of all his 
efforts and expenditures of the preceding five years. It had been 
established in this wise. Fort Frontenac on the northern shore of 










Lake Ontario had begun to prove a disadvantageous situation for 
the fur trade, since the French traders there could no longer com- 
pete for the Iroquois service with the English at Albany; a vast 
individual trade carried on by the Frenchmen had also disorganized 
the trade of the company, and both these causes, with the promise 
of an undeveloped interior, had been instrumental in turning La 
Salle westward. As a part of this movement he had established, in 
1682, Fort St. Louis on the Illinois, and had gathered around it 
the Illinois and other Indian tribes that sought protection against 
the hostile Iroquois. These allied savages, more than eighteen 
thousand in number, formed, he conceived, the beginning of a 
colony in which they were to be the factors in a great and lucrative 














trade. 

Before leaving this last time for France, however, La Salle had 
experienced much misfortune in his efforts and faced the prospect of 
failure in his plans. He had seen his friend Frontenac replaced as 
governor; the Iriquois threatening an outbreak, thus imperiling 

rade; his emenies active; his creditors pressing; and to crown all 
his ill-luck the new governor take possession of both Fort Frontenac 
and Fort St. Louis, upon the ground that his trading privilege had 
expired. There was thus a deep significance in the simply stated 
request for the restitution of his fort. 

La Salle proposed in this first memoir to return to the country 
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of his discovery by way of the Gulf of Mexico, to ascend the Mis- 
sissippi, and to establish a fort on it lower down than Fort St. 
Louis. He urged this establishment on the grounds, first, that it 
would be a means to extend to the heathen the services of God; sec- 
ond, that it would serve as a base for the subsequent conquest of 
New Biscay; third, that it would prove a port for the king’s vessels, 
as well as a key to a vast region highly favored in climate, soil, and 
every kind of natural wealth. For the execution of this enterprise 
he asked for one vessel, arms and munitions, and the transport, 
maintenance, and pay of two hundred men during one year. 

La Salle saw in this new country the possibilities for a New 
France far greater and richer than that of the north. His appre- 
ciation of its commercial importance was shown in the detailed 
account he gave of its products and latent wealth. Everything that 
had enriched New England and Virginia, such as hemp, salted 
meat, tallow, corn, cotton, sugar, tobacco, honey, wax, resin, and 
other gums could be obtained, he said. Cattle could be raised in 
large numbers. Buffaloes, bear, otters, stags, hinds, roes, lynxes 
abounded, and the hides and furs of these animals were easily and 
cheaply procurable from the Indians, who did not know their true 
value. Forests of mulberry trees foretold the silk industry, and 
from the cochineal, nuts, vines, and apples there could be made dye, 
oil, wine, and cider. Horses, oxen, swine, and fowls were to be 
found in different parts of the country, and their great number 
would obviate the necessity for any importation. Settlers would be 
induced to come into this country, he said, because of the ease with 
which they would be able to maintain themselves by the cultivation 
of the soil and by the production of articles of commerce. He con- 
trasted, too, the ease of gaining a livelihood in this land of navigable 
streams with the fatiguing journeys over vagrant courses which the 
inhabitants of New France were compelled to make in hunting 
peltries. 

These were the considerations uppermost in La Salle’s mind on 
his return. He had left France and had gone to the New World 
to seek his fortune, and now, after disappointments and difficulties 
that would have dismayed a less dauniless man, the land of promise 
lay spread before him. 

The exploration of this new and inviting field was a scheme too 
vast for individual initiative, and to La Salle, whose financial con- 
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mpossible. 
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dition was hopeless threugh his losses, it was particularly 
He saw that he must depend upon royal assistance, wh 
require very strong inducements to enlist under any circumstances, 
and especially at this time, as war with Spain was threatened. It 
is, therefore, probable that La Salle took advantage of the strained 
relations, and incorporated the designs against New Biscay with its 
rich silver mines as a politic appeal to the cupidity of Louis NiV, 
to whom, trusting as he did the fortune of war to the last louis d’or, 
the prospect of wealth would offer no slight inducement. 

La Salle made the feature of the design against New Biscay the 
subject of a separate memoir. Herein he proposed to fortify a 
point sixty leagues above the mouth of the river Colbert (Missis- 
sippi). In the event war should be declared with Spain he agreed 
to proceed from this base with two hundred and fifty Frenchmen, 
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ich it would 















fifty buccaneers, and four thousand savages from Fort St. Louis: to 
attack the province of New Biscay with three different divisions of 
his army; and, seconded by the subject classes which groaned under 
the slavery of the Spaniards, to win from the enervated soldiery an 
easy victory. But should the peace of Europe postpone the execu- 
tion of this design, still, he maintained, the establishment would 
he an advantageous commercial post and necessary to prevent antic- 











jpation in the new country by other nations. 
At about the same time that La Salle presented these memoirs, 







proposals of a similar nature were made to the court by the Count 





of Penalosa, a Spanish renegade in Paris.* 
His first memoir,* dated January 18, 1862, proposed the estab- 







lishment of a colony at the mouth of the Rio Bravo. Besides 





: the advantages such a colony would possess in establishing trade 





with the neighboring tribes, in raising cattle and producing goods 
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for shipment to France, and in exploiting the mineral wealth the 












country contained, Pehalosa represented that it would serve as a 
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*Peflalosa had been governor and captain-general of New Mexico from 





1660 to 1664. He had incurred the hatred of the Inquisition, and had 
suffered at its hands the loss of his rank and fortune. After futile 







attempts to reach Spain to demand justice, he put himself under the pro- 
tection of Louis XIV. 
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base for an expedition for the conquest of New Biscay, whenever 
the king should desire it. The mines of this province, because of 
the weakness of the armed forces and of the distance from the City 
of Mexico whence help would be available, could be easily captured, 
he said, by the filibusiers composing his army, assisted by the In- 
dians, mestizoes, mulattoes, and creoles, who were .all bitterly 
opposed to the yoke of Spain. 

In January, 1684, shortly after La Salle’s arrival in France, 
Penalosa submitted another memoir, which contained some modifi- 
cation and amplification of his previous one. Instead of settling 
at the mouth of Rio Bravo he offered to go straight to Panuco, and 
with one thousand or twelve hundred filibusters from San Domingo 
to seize the Spanish settlement there, and to proceed thence to the 
capture of the entire province. The facility of the conquest and 
the ease of maintaining it were plausibly set forth in much the 
same terms as those in his first memoir. For the success of this 
enterprise he asked for two vessels, one of thirty-six, the other of 
thirty, guns, equipped with everything necessary for maintenance 
and security. He further asked for two commissions, one for him- 
self as governor of all the land he should conquer, the other for the 
chief of the filibusters as king’s lieutenant. 

The correspondence in the two plans of La Salle and Pefalosa, 
the adaptability with which they would lend themselves to co-opera- 
tion, and stray references forcedly misinterpreted or unduly magni- 
fied in importance, have furnished foundation for the theory that 
the two proposals were combined by the government, that La Salle 
was dispatched first to execute his part of the scheme, and that the 
failure of Pefalosa to co-operate was due to the peace of Ratishbon 
concluded between France and Spain, August 15, 1685.1. Shea in 
behalf of this theory goes so far as to contend that La Salle went 
designedly past the mouth of the Mississippi and landed in the 
region now known as Texas in order to establish there a base of 
operations. Such a theory explains away some of the difficulties 
connected with the subject of the expedition, and apparently its ad- 
vantage in this respect alone has commended it to some historians ;° 
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but more difficulties are raised by such a theory than are settled by 
it, the mass of evidence undoubtedly being against it. 

Without here going into the question of the relation that may 
have existed between La Salle and Pefalosa, it is plain that their 
proposals so far indicated were separately and individually sub- 
mitted to the king for the accomplishment of a like design. They 
seemed each to be bidding in separate and complete propositions 
for the work of pillaging New Biscay. But in the two memoirs 
presented later there is an expressed recognition by each of the 
other’s proposal. La Salle in his first memoir had disparaged the 
plan of attacking Panuco,’ thus directly antagonizing Pefnalosa, 
but in what is known as the second proposition there is an incor- 
poration of this part of Pefialosa’s plan. “These two different ways 
of conquering New Biscay,” he says, “could be put into effect with- 
out much expense. One of the vessels could be chosen or both to- 
gether in order to attack the Spaniards of this same province by 
two different routes. In this case the two vessels demanded for the 










































first proposition*® would suffice for both, because going across the ( 
Gulf together the one would go to Panuco and the other to the a 
mouth of this new river which is only sixty leagues from it.”* t 
This second proposition is concerned almost exclusively with the i 
design against New Biscay. At about the same time—in February, h 
1684—Pefnalosa presented a third memoir’ in which he devoted fi 
himself entirely to the designs against the province, amplifying the ” 
details of his plan as before submitted and investing all with an Si 
alluring plausibility. He proposed to capture Panuco, march to the th 
*French, Historical Collections of Louisiana, I 29. le 
*The first of these two different ways is to go to the Mississippi, and Wi 
in the event of war with Spain, to attack the province from the fort he Se 
would establish on the river. The second is the alternate of this one. It ass 
provides that La Salle return by wer of the gulf to Fort St. Louis, and dis 
there put things in readiness to execute his designs when it should please i 
the king to order him. wil 
ma 

‘This cannot be construed to refer to Pefialosa’s proposition. La Salle’s inte 
first proposition (see note above) asked for two vessels for its execution, 
one a regular war ship, the other a bark to transport the men. a, 
‘Margery, Découvertes et établissements des Francais, IIT 58. 
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capital city, Durango, then proceed to the seizure of Culiacan on 
the Pacific. When the mines had been captured and the country 
fortified he planned that he would apply himself at Culiacan to 
building ships with which to wage war on the Spaniards. All this, 
however, was but one of his designs. The other, which was the 
chief one and which, he said, he had guarded carefully as a secret 
up to this time, was to get control of the entire country of New 
Biscay without the firing of a single shot, but by means of letters 
to the creoles and to his relatives and friends. As indispensable to 
the suecess of his plan, he asked to be allowed to start at once for 
San Domingo that he might arrive there before September. At 
this time the freebooters would be returning from their voyages, 
and he could employ the winter in selecting from among them the 
force which should constitute his army. The two vessels he had 
asked for meanwhile could winter safely, he said, at Petit Goave, 
and in April the expedition would be ready to start. 

As evidence of Penalosa knowledge of La Salle’s proposal there is 
contained in this third memoir the following in advocacy of co-oper- 
ation: “It is very much to be wished that it will please his majesty 
to send promptly the Sieur de la Salle with the necessary aid, 
in order that he may go by the way of the Gulf of Mexico to ascend 
his river and assemble the savages in an army corps with which, 
from the month of September next, he intends to enter New Biscay. 
* * * The enterprise of the Count of Pefalosa and that of La 
Salle will serve to support each other. The latter will begin from 
the approaching winter to spread terror in that part of New Biscay 
which is along the river he has discovered; and the Count of Peii- 
alosa coming afterward to Panuco with the little army of filibusters 
will find it more easy, following his plan, to penetrate to the South 
Sea; and these two chiefs can accordingly give each other aid to 
assure their mutual safety, and following the orders of his majesty 
divide their conquests into two beautiful rich governments, which 
will bring each year into France considerable riches, and to his 
majesty a new glory in having extended his victories and conquests 
into the new world.”* 

A comparison of the preceding memoirs, three from each peti- 
tioner if the one of La Salle reporting his discoveries be included, 
reveals the development of the plan of the enterprise. The first 
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memoir of each, although accentuating the design against the mines 
of New Biscay, is careful to balance it with the advantages that 
would arise from a commercial colony. In the second set this lat- 
ter phase is minimized. Of the two last, Pefialosa’s deals exclu- 
sively with the plan of conquest and with the wealth to be seized, 
while La Salle’s presents the other feature as well. This divergent 
way of estimating the value of the expedition can well be ascribed 
to the difference in nationality and past activity of the two pro- 
posers. 

The memoirs show in many respects very noticeable agreements. 
These have reference mainly to the location of New Biscay, to the 
climate, to the fertility of the soil and the products of the country 
bordering on it, to the advantages of the conquest, to the ease wit! 
which it could be effected, to the number of soldiers in the province 
and their enervated condition, to the maintenance of the conquest, 
to the unavailableness of succor from Mexico, and to the revolt of 
the subject classes. Similarities in respect to these details are taken 
as internal evidence that there were personal relations between La 
Salle and Pefialosa. Their presence together at a dining,’ the 
recognition of each other’s plans as expressed in their last memoirs, 
and the perfectly natural belief that circumstances would throw 
two such men together, leave little ground to doubt that there was 
consultation as to the projects they had in hand. Penalosa’s resi- 
dence in New Mexico had furnished him above most others with a 
knowledge of the country such as was indeed pertinent at this time, 
and unless it is accepted that he is the source of La Salle’s informa- 
tion it is difficult to explain the striking correspondence between 
the memoirs of the two. 

In definite support of the theory that codperation in the plans 
existed, the last memoir of Pefalosa, in which it was stated that 
they would support one another, has been advanced. The bold sug- 
gestion herein is undeniable, but it is ipso facto a suggestion only. 
Besides there being no official documentary evidence that it was 
accepted by the government, there is no corresponding specification 
of such a thing in any of La Salle’s memoirs to afford foundation 
for the claim. The suggestion is purely from one side and is made 
with an eagerness suspicious of desperation. Pefalosa probably 
saw the meagre chance of recognition that such an adventurer as he 
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had against La Salle, and as a last hope resorted to the proposal of 
linking the plans of the two. La Salle, however, included the plan 
of attacking Panuco, and thus striking at the Spaniards by two dif- 
ferent routes, as a part of his own single enterprise; and it was 
offered only as a secondary scheme to his other propositions. He 
conceived its execution without reference to any codperative expe- 
dition,* and failed utterly to accord his fellow petitioner the charity 
of a recommendation, which oversight was in strong contrast to 
what was done unto him. 

By the assimilation of Penalosa’s plan La Salle disposed of com- 
petition, and he must have believed too that his proposition thus 
complete in itself would appeal by reason of its simpler and more 
economical way of accomplishment more strongly to the king than 
would a double and vastly more expensive expedition. The result 
of the proposal justifies this theory. La Salle was granted a com- 
mission by which he was authorized to found colonies in and to 
govern the vast territory he had explored, from Fort St. Louis on 
the Illinois river to New Biscay on the south. The number of 
vessels granted to him was greater than he had asked for to execute 
the design. Instead of one vessel of war and a bark to be used as 
a transport, there were appointed two vessels of war, one carrying 
thirty-six, the other six, guns, a flyboat and a small ketch. This 
liberal grant on the part of the government, unsought so far as is 
known, was unusual, and it would have been still more unusual if 
another expedition was to have followed, requiring likewise a large 
expenditure. 

The correspondence of Beaujeu has been adduced in support of 
the theory of codperation.? In a letter to Cabaret de Villermont, 
Beaujeu, referring to La Salle, says: “He told me that we were 
only the forerunners of the man whom we went to see the morning 
that we dined at M. Morel’s, and that he would surely follow us 
next year with considerable forces; that the Marquis de Seignelay 
wished it to be this year, and this had been intended, but that it 
had been deferred till next year on his asking the rest of this and 
an experienced man to reconnoiter the parts well.”? Those who 
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believe in the theory of codperation point exultingly to this extract 
as irrefragable proof of their contention. Accepted just as found, 
it is as damaging as if it were manufactured for the purpose; but 
there are considerations which when taken into account give a difier- 
ent aspect to its unqualified reception. So important a declaration 
as is here found would naturally warrant the inference that Beaujeu 
was well acquainted with the plan of the expedition and that its 
purpose had been confided to him, but difficulty in ascribing any 
such knowledge is found in the very letter from which the above 
extract is taken. It appears that even so late as that time, June 5, 
1684, Beaujeu had no definite idea of what was to be done, but was 
under the impression that the expedition was to go first to Canada 
and thence to the Gulf of Mexico. 

His wife was a Jesuit and for this reason La Salle distrusted 
him, fearing that this order should become acquainted with the pur- 
pose of the enterprise. Beaujeu in a previous letter to Villermont 
had remarked upon the suspicion with which La Salle regarded him 
and the uncertainty in which he was kept as to the object of the 
expedition. This is voiced more than once in the correspondence,’ 
and there can be hardly any other conclusion from it than that La 
Salle did not tell him the secret of the expedition until the success 
of the enterprise demanded it. I+ is thus difficult to reconcile this 
extract and its implications with La Salle’s confessed attitude. 

The correspondence between Beaujeu and Villermont was itself 
a source of suspicion and irritation to La Salle.’ It was after he 
had been reproached by La Salle on account of it that Beaujeu 
confessed in a letter to Villermont that La Salle had not told him 
the secret of the expedition, and that all he knew about it he had 
learned from the Holland Gazette.’ In this confession there is to 
be had the explanation of much of the matter that Beaujeu palmed 
off as authoritative disclosures of La Salle, and it is indicative of 
the conjectural value which may be placed upon that part cited in 
support of the claim of codperation. 

The essential part of the plan of codperation as reported by Peia- 
losa was that he should proceed at once to San Domingo to collect 
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the army of filibusters necessary to the execution of his part of the 
plan and to put himself in readiness to descend on Panuco in April* 
of the following year. But the absence of any evidence that he 
went on any such mission is as noteworthy as the absence of any 
other evidence to indicate that his proposal received official recog- 
nition.? 

The explanation of the failure of codperation as due to the con- 
clusion of the peace of Ratisbon* supposes a delay in the part Pena- 
losa was to perform that does not at all accord with the urgency 
he suggested, and which could not well have been disregarded by 
the government had codperation been planned. Nor can the stop- 
page of La Salle at the island of Petit Goave and the report that 
he transacted “affairs of the utmost consequence” with M. de Cussy‘ 
be construed to concern the work Penalosa proposed to accomplish, 
for it was a part of La Salle’s plan to engage filibusters here, and 
the engagement of ihese and the affairs generally of the expedition 
might very well have occasioned this stoppage and the consultation 
with the governor.’ 

There does not occur in any of the journals of the expedition any 
thought of the Southwest, whence help would naturally be expected 
from Pefialosa; but, on the other hand, La Salle’s efforts were 
ceaselessly turned in just the opposite direction. Even as late as the 
beginning of the year 1687, he, consistently with his former move- 
ments, turned for aid to far distant Canada, though by this time, 
surely, if codperation had been planned and he had had any con- 
fidence in his own and Pefalosa’s estimation of the weakness of 
New Biscay—which each had proposed to conquer alone—he might 
in reliance on Pefalosa’s formidable army have sought assistance 
in that region which according to his confused geographical ideas 
was very near.® It is, indeed, quite impossible to reconcile his 


*This corresponds to the season when La Salle thought he would be ready 
to complete his conquest. 
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movements in Texas with the plan of codperation; for, even if it 
were admitted that he had left France in the belief that Pentalosa 
would follow, there could have been no way by which he had been 
later apprised of any revocation made by the government in con- 
sequence of the peace that had been concluded with Spain. 

The extract from the journal of Abbe Cavelier which runs: 
“We turned all our hopes to the succor that the king might be able 
to send us from France, and we awaited it in patience till the end 
of the year 1686,” is cited also in support of the theory that there 
was to have been codperation.t’ But it requires a forced interpre- 
tation to do this, since the succor might more plausibly refer to 
that which could well be expected to follow upon Beaujeu’s return 
to France and his report of the misfortunes attending the landing 
of the expedition on the coast of Texas. 

Shea believes that as a part of the plan of codperation La Salle 
went designedly past the mouth of the Mississippi to Texas in order 
“to pave the way for Penalosa.”* The basis for this belief he finds 
in the journal of d’Esmanville, wherein the latter asserts that in 
response to the request he made of La Salle for his last resolution, 
La Salle told him that he was resolved to take some soldiers against 
the Spaniards in New Biscay, since he was in the country where 
the king had sent him, but that this should be kept a secret except 
from the Abbe Cavelier.* 

D’Esmanville was a Sulpitian priest whose timorousness caused 
him to return to France with Beaujeu, not quite two months after 
the landing in Texas. It is rather strange that one of his stripe 
should have been the man of all those composing the expedition to 
whom La Saile confided his secret, especially when there were 
others much closer to himself. Then, too, the suggestion that La 
Salle would under such circumstances embark a handful of soldiers 
to operate against New Biscay is preposterous. There can be but 
little doubt that d’Esmanville was seeking to magnify unduly his 
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relation with La Salle, or that he was offering an explanation for 
his forsaking the expedition. 

From Joutel, the reliable historian of the expedition, it is learned 
that the proposed landing which occasioned the supposed divulg- 
ence of confidence on the part of La Salle was due to the need of 
fresh water and to La Salle’s desire to learn something of the coun- 
try. And not only does Joutel show that La Salle was engaged in 
seeking the outlet of the Mississippi in the Gulf,? but that after 
entering St. Louis bay (Matagorda) he believed he had reached 
one of the mouths of the river.* La Salle’s letters to Beaujeu were 
dated “a l’embouchere du fleuve Colbert’* and only a few days 
before Beaujeu’s departure he wrote to Seignelay that he had 
reached the western mouth and would soon begin the ascent.° Both 
he and Beaujeu believed that the main mouth of the river was far- 
ther east, at the place where they had observed the shoals on Janu- 
ary 6th,® and where La Salle was prevented from going ashore by 
the pilots.? 

Minet, the engineer of the expedition, who returned to France 
with Beaujeu, in a map of 1685, conforms the course and outlet of 
the river Colbert (Mississippi) to Matagorda bay,* thereby indi- 
cating that he believed La Salle had reached the river. 
his doubts about its being an arm of the Mississippi.® This expedi- 
tion to explore the river on which he was situated in order to clear 
his doubts about its being an arm of the Mississippi.t_ This expedi- 
tion resulted in the finding of a more desirable location for a set- 
tlement, and Fort St. Louis was later established there.1° From 
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this fort two expeditions were undertaken, one in October, 1685,' 
the other of April 1686,? with no other purpose in view but to find 
the “fatal river’; and it was failure in both of these and need of 
succor on the part of the colony that led to the third expedition, in 
January, 1687, which set out for France by way of Canada,’ and 
in the early part of which La Salle met his death. 

Further proof that the Mississippi was the object of La Salle’s 
efforts is found in the memoir of Sieur de Tonty, commander at 
Fort St. Louis on the Illinois. Herein he tells that de Denonville, 
Governor of Canada, had informed him by letter, during the 
autumn of 1685, that La Salle was engaged in seeking the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and that this information led to his journey 
down the river and search up and down the coast for the expedi- 
tion.* 

The planning in plain and unmistakable terms to go to the Mis- 
sissippi and the desperate efforts made to reach it not only refute 
the charge that the landing in Texas was intentional, but connect 
us with the real purpose of the expedition. The absence of any 
movements towards New Biscay, which, if codperation had been 
planned, could have been as easily made from Fort St. Louis with 
the assistance of the Cenis savages as from a fort on the Mississippi, 
is evidence that the design against this province was not as seri- 
ouly entertained by La Salle as the memoirs he addressed to the 
king apparently indicate. Parkman believes that the design was 
the lure with which he invited the assistance of the king in reach- 
ing the Mississippi and establishing there a commercial colony 
which would command the rich and extensive countries bordering 
on that river, and that he trusted to the conclusion of peace to pre- 
vent its execution.* And this conclusion as to the purpose of the 
expedition seems the most satisfactory one. For the success of 
this purpose no codperation was needed, and the claims that such 
existed are besides, I believe, unsupported by the evidence. 


*Margry, III 189. 
*Ibid., IIT 122. 
*‘Tbid., IIL 260. 


“French, Historical Collections of Louisiana, I 67. 


*Parkman, La Salle, 328. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


The work referred to above as Shea’s Pefalosa’s Quivira Expedition 
appeared in 1882. The full title is The Expedition of Don Diego Dionisio 
de Penalosa, Governor of New Mexico from Santa Fe to the River Mischipi 
and Quivira in 1662, as described by Father Nicholas de Freytas, O. 8. F. 
With an account of Penalosa’s projects to aid the French to conquer the 
Mining Country in Northern Mexico; and his connection with Cavelier de 
La Salle. Mr. Shea’s introduction to this relation remains the most radi- 
cal formulation of the theory that La Salle was to have been seconded by 
the Count of Pefalosa in the proposed conquest of New Biscay. The reputa- 
tion which Mr. Shea had as a scholar insured its serious reception as a 
contribution to historical criticism, and the judgment he expressed in it 
has had more or less acceptance as final among historians. This acceptance 
is difficult to understand, except on the ground that they, out of confidence 
in the author, have admitted his theory without investigation; for, the 
most that has been said in opposition to it has been the mere expression of 
doubt as to its correctness. There has been no systematic attempt at 
refutation. Mr. Shea has clearly used this work as a means of making a 
very sharp attack upon La Salle. Some of his accusations are so slightly 
founded and so dogmatically presented, that it would seem he had lost his 
judicial balance and was actuated by a somewhat questionable zeal. The 
Freytas Relation of the discovery of the country and city of Quivira and 
other matters relative to Quivira takes up the larger portion of the work. 
It is this that affords Mr. Shea occasion for the promulgation of his theory. 
In the Relation, he claimed, was to be found “the real secret of La Salle’s 
last expedition,” but just where and how, he fails to show. It is true he 
endeavors to identify this Relation with one that La Salle had extracted 
from the library of M. de Seignelay, which gave a description of the Mis- 
sissippi river and its mouth, but there is error in susch an identification, 
as the Freytas Relation contains no descripton of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. Mr. Shea seems likewise to have gone astray in crediting Pefialosa 
with having really made the expedition which is described by Freytas. 
Bancroft has shown well-nigh conclusively that it was an invention which 
was based on the account of the previous Ofiate expedition, supplemented 
by Indian tales and an active imagination. 

The Margry Collection, the title of which is Découverics et établisscments 
des Francais dans Vouest et dans le sud @Amérique septentrionale consists 
of six volumes, the first three of which relate to La Salle. The edition I 
have used is dated 1879-88. Volumes II and IIE bear directly upon the 
Gulf expedition and furnish the most valuable and generally accessible 
sources that we have relative to the explorer and his enterprise. 

In Part I (1846) of French’s Historical Collections of Louisiana are to 
be found the memoir of La Salle (1678) relative to the necessity of fitting 
out an expedition to take possession of Louisiana, that (1682) reporting 
the discoveries that were made under the letters patent of 1678, the 
memoir of Tonty, and Joutel’s Historical Journal. In Part IV are Le 
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Clereq’s Account of La Salle’s attempt to reach the Mississippi by sea, and 
Douay’s Narrative of La Salle’s attempt to ascend the Mississippi in 1687. 

Joutel’s Journal is by far the most reliable and otherwise valuable 
account of the Gulf expedition, and the different versions of it make a few 
words of explanation necessary. Joutel, who was the historian of the expe- 
dition, and one of the few surviviors, carried this Journal with him on his 
return to France October 9, 1688. There was no early publication of it, 
but in 1713 there appeared in Paris a work entitled 4 Journal of the Last 
Voyage Performed by Monsr. de la Sale to the Gulph of Mewico, ete., and in 
ete., and in the following year, 1714, an English translation of the same 
in Paris and London. This work was in fact nothing but an edited account 
of what Joutel had written, as it is stated in the preface that his manu- 
script had been submitted to M. de Michel, who ‘‘was a proper Person to 
judge of it and put it into a Dress fit to appear in publick.” The Journal 
in its completeness was published for the first time in 1879 in the Margry 
collection, and when compared with it the previous version is found to be 
greatly abridged, differently arranged in part, and to contain some addi- 
tions. The abridgement and difference in arrangement are easily explain- 
able, but there is difficulty in accounting for Michel’s source of information 
for the additions that were made. Mr. French, in his Collections, follows 
the abridged English edition of 1714, which is, it is unnecessary to say, 
inadequate to a full and satisfactory knowledge of the expedition so far as 
it is to be gained from Joutel. 























Tecas and Texans Fifty Years Ago. 


REMINISCENCES OF TEXAS AND TEXANS FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


W. D. WOOD. 


When we look backwards into the long ago, and conjure from the 
recesses of memory the scenes and incidents of fifty years past, time 
plays at witchery, making real the shades and shadows that flit 
across our recollection, in the midst of which we seem again to live 
and move and have our being. The old soldier loves to tell of the 
incidents of his soldier life, and in the telling fights his battles over 
again. The old man is garrulous, and he delights to recall the men 
and the occurrences of his earlier days and set them moving, in his 
mind’s eye, upon the stage of action, as if they were a part of the 
actual living present. As an old man, I propose to make a note of 
some of the things I saw and heard, and of some of the men I knew 
in Texas fifty years ago. 

By no means do I intend to write my own biography. Suffice it 
to say, by way of introduction, that I am a native of North Caro- 
lina, reared mainly in the State of Indiana. This latter State I 
left when twenty-two years of age for Texas by way of Alabama, 
with no other fortune than a license to practice law issued by the 
supreme court of Indiana and the hope that animated thousands 
of others who came to Texas of bettering my condition in that then 
new State. Arriving in Alabama I found my means exhausted; so 
perforce I halted in that State and taught an old field school, in 
order to obtain means to complete my journey. From Alabama I 
walked to Texas, and arrived at Centerville, Leon county, on the 
14th day of November, 1851. My brother, who was a printer, 
accompanied me. As we had no means, and meat and bread, 
clothes and shelter, were practical pressing necessities that could 
not be well ignored or put off, we concluded to start a news- 
paper at Cenireville, if we could raise the money to buy the plant. 
We thought that the novelty of the thing, in what was then almost 
a wilderness, would attract attention and patronage and thus give 
us an occupation that would enable us to earn our daily bread. We 
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found a friend who thought he could take the chances, and he 
loaned us the money, and we ordered a Washington hand press and 
the necessary type for a small newspaper from New York. After 
many delays and mishaps, the plant was finally landed at Cairo on 
the bank of the Trinity river by the old steamboat, Jack Hays. In 
the spring of 1852 we got out the first issue of the paper. It was 
called the “Leon Pioneer.” It was, indeed, a pioneer, for it was 
located in a section of the country that had never before been 
invaded by a newspaper. It was a great novelty and attracted 
attention and patronage. The people came from far and near to 
see it, and considering the paucity of population it was liberally 
patronized. We ran the paper for three and a half vears, making 
out of it a support, and in addition money enough to pay off what 
we had borrowed. We sold the press and type to John Gregg and 
Morris Reagan (the latter a brother of Judge John H. Reagan) 
who moved them to Fairfield, Freestone county. 

In 1851, there were but few newspapers in Texas. The writer 
remembers the News and the Civilian at Galveston, the Advocate 
at Palestine, the Ztem at Huntsville, the Ranger at Old Washing- 
ton, papers whose names I have forgotten at Austin, LaGrange, and 
Nacogdoches,’ and some two or three in the Red river section of 
the State. The Pioneer had the legal advertising of the counties 
of Houston, Leon, Madison. Brazos, Falls, Hill, Navarro, Robert- 
son, and Freestone. The publication of the paper was surrounded 
with difficulties. Communication with the outside world came 
principally through the town of Huntsville, which at that time was 
considered the Athens of Texas. There was a weekly mail from 
Centreville to Huntsville—that is, the mail came over the line, on 
the back of a mule, once a week in dry weather. When the floods 
came and Bidias creeks became raging torrents, we were often from 
two to four weeks without a mail. In the language of old Tom 
Thurman, the mail carrier, all that was necessary to render the 
Bidias impassable was one or two lonesome thunders on the head 

*The paper at Austin referred to was probably the State Gazette, though 
there seems to have been another, the Southwestern American, which was 
published in the city at that time. The Nacogdoches paper was the 
Times, and that at LaGrange was the 7’cras Monument. See Gray’s His- 
tory of the Texas Press in A Comprehensive History of Texas, II 381, 
387, 391, 392, and Mrs. Sinks’s Editors and Newspapers of Fayette County, 
QUARTERLY, [ 34-37—EpITorR QUARTERLY. 
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of these creeks. In the interval between mails, the editor of the 
Pioneer had to manufacture news out of his inner consciousness as 
best he could. Frequently paper had to be transported from Hunts- 
ville on horseback. Sometimes it could not be obtained at all, and 
to save legal advertisements the weekly issue was got out on com- 
mon wrapping paper. These were some of the difficulties that 
attended the publication of a newspaper in Texas in the early fifties. 

At this writing there are five newspapers in Leon county, and 
the iron horse goes scurrying through the county four or five times 
daily, harnessed to the United States mail car, distributing the 
news from every part of the world. The contrast between the pres- 
ent progressive Texas and that of fifty years ago is indeed wonder- 
ful. The same blue sky, the same serene moon and stars that shone 
fifty years ago are still above us, but all else, how changed! We 
seem now to breathe another atmosphere, to inhabit another world. 
Then was the time of laying the foundation on which the greatness 
of Texas was to be builded; now we witness the grand results of 
fifty years of progress and development. 

In the early fifties, the principal staples in trade were land and 
land certificates. Surveying and the location of certificates was 
an important business; but land and land certificates were cheap 
and could at that time be had for what would now be considered a 
song. It was the impression at that early day that only the tim- 
bered portion of Texas was adapted to agriculture. The vast prai- 
ries of the State were considered valueless, except for grazing and 
raising of stock. Under this belief, east Texas, the timbered por- 
tion of the State, had been nearly all covered with certificates, and 
the prairie portion was of necessity the scene of operations of the 
land locator and the surveyor. The section of the State of which 
the city of Dallas may be considered the center, and which is now 
prized as the farmers’ paradise, was believed to be worthless for 
farming. It is a fact that the settlers in that section, in the early 
fifties, came down to Freestone, Leon, and other timbered counties 
east of the Trinity for their supplies of corn, believing that they 
could not successfully raise it in the prairies. It was in that day 
laid down as a certainty that farming could not succeed west of 
the Brazos. 

At the time of the revolution in 1836, the American population 
of Texas was very limited. Those entitled to headrights and bounty 
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and donation certificates for military service under the laws were 
too few for the vast number of certificates that were issued. To sift 
the genuine from the fraudulent, the government was compelled 
to establish what was known as the Traveling Board of Land Com- 
missioners, to which board all land certificates had to be submitied 
for approval or rejection. This board rejected hundreds of certifi- 
cates as fraudulent. ‘That all of the fraudulent certificates were 
rejected by it is not probable. Doubtless many of these certificates 
were obtained by men who were not citizens of Texas at the time 
of the revolution, and who took no part in the struggle for inde- 
pendence, but who came to Texas after it was over in order to take 
advantage of the liberality the government of the Republic mani- 
fested towards her citizens and defenders in that crisis. Some of 
the fraudulent certificates perhaps may be attributed to the senti- 
ment that prevailed among a few of the old settlers of Texas, who 
staked their lives and fortunes against the Mexicans and Indians, 
and who by perseverance and indomitable courage had finally won 
—that is to say, they felt that the land was theirs by the right of 
conquest, and that they were justified in taking it in preference to 
the men who came later and had borne no part in the war. An 
illustration of this feeling may be found in a conversation the 
writer had with an old Texan, who expressed himself on the sub- 
ject as follows: “We old Texans fought for and won the country, 
the land by right is ours, and in taking it we but take what belongs 
to us.” These men were poor in this world’s goods; they had been 
harried by the Mexicans and Indians, had suffered all of the hard- 
ships and discomforts of the wilderness, and it is not strange that 
they should feel in the hour of triumph that all they had won should 
be theirs. 

The same old Texan stated to the writer how in a certain eastern 
county, at an early day, land certificates were issued. The law 
required that the person in whose name the certificate was applied 
for should, if living, appear before the board of land commissioners 
in person and swear to the facts that would entitle him to a certifi- 
cate; and also produce two witnesses before the board, who could 
on oath corroborate the deposition of the applicant. When the 
board was in the humor to make some certificates for its members 
or their friends they made three mud men, one of which was named 
for the applicant, the other two for his witnesses. To these dum- 
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mies the oath required by the law was administered, and the certifi- 
cate would be issued. The same man told the writer that this board, 
by way of variety, issued a certificate for a third of a league of land 
to a celebrated stallion of the neighborhood that went by the name 
of Bordy Jolly. In this case the board had a live applicant, but as 
to whom the stallion produced as witnesses the informant did not 
state. 

In 1864 a certain land man came from east of the Trinity to 
Centreville, for what purpose the writer does not know. He put up 
at the hotel, was taken sick, and died there. The landlord after his 
death looked into his saddle bags, and found a large bundle of land 
certificates, and brought them to the writer for examination. There 
were at least forty or fifty of them, on variously colored paper, pur- 
porting to grant leagues and thirds of leagues of land, signed by the 
boards of land commissioners of various counties, with signatures 
of the clerks and bearing the county seals. Of course these certifi- 
cates were all fraudulent, and the incident is mentioned only to 
illustrate those rude and early times, and the loose methods that 
then prevailed. 

The early settlers of 'Texas were generous and hospitable. They 
would share the last crust of bread or bushel of corn with a friend, 
neighbor, or stranger. They kept open house, and the latch string 
always hung on the outside of the door. They never turned away 
from the shelter of their roof or camp the stranger or the wayfar- 
ing man. They paid their debts, observed their contracts, and illus- 
tsated the highest integrity. Perhaps some of them entertained 
loose ideas in relation to the acquisition of land; but this, as already 
stated, grew out of the feeling that they had fought for and won it, 
and that they committed no wrong in taking their own. 

The writer’s first retainer in a land suit, after his arrival in 
Texas, grew out of the generosity and hospitality of an old Texan 
towards a new comer and stranger. A man came from Tennessee 
with a wife and several small children and in the early spring 
stopped in the range of the old Texan’s cattle. As soon as the latter 
heard of the arrival of the stranger, he hastened to see him, and 
informed him that he was welcome to gather as many of his cows 
with young calves as he might need to furnish his family with milk 
and butter; and that all he would charge him was to divide the 
milk of each cow with its calf, to which the new comer thankfully 
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agreed. In the fall, when the old Texan went to see about his cows, 
he found that more than haif the calves had died, and that those 
still living were at the point of starvation. He felt outraged that 
his hospitality had been so abused, and demanded pay for the calves 
that had died. On the refusal of the newcomer to pay for them he 
instituted suit before a justice of the peace for damages, and em- 
ployed the writer to prosecute it, which he did, obtaining judgment: 
at the cost, however, to himself of incurring the ill-will of the 
defendant, which it took years to remove. 

The social and friendly feeling that existed among the early set- 
tlers of Texas was strong and peculiar. It was the natural product 
and outgrowth of hardships and dangers which these pioneers 
mutually shared that joined old Texans one to another with hooks 
of steel. This statement may be illustrated by the following story: 

The burning of the Adjutant General’s office, at Austin in 1855, 
with the military records of the Republic and State, created 
a great sensation. It soon became rumored that two citizens of a 
certain county, old Texans, were the guilty parties, and they were 
indicted by the grand jury of Travis county. The writer was in- 
formed that in due course capiases for the arrest of these parties 
were forwarded to the sheriff of the proper county, who was also 
an old Texan and friend of the accused. The sheriff after receiy- 
ing the process summoned a posse, with directions to meet him at 
a certain place, on a certain night to aid him in the arrest of one of 
the parties. The sheriff and his posse made the descent on the 
home of the accused at the appointed time and searched his house, 
but found no one except his wife and children. It was told the 
writer long afterwards, by one who professed to know, that the 
sheriff in advance had sent notice of his intended visit to the man 
concerned and had suggested that he need not be at home unless he 
wished. The sheriff was a good man, and the writer doubts the 
truth of what his informant told him; but if it was true it simply 
illustrates the strong and peculiar ties of friendship that existed 
among old Texans, founded on common dangers and common hard- 
ships. Nothing came of the prosecution of these citizens. No one 
was punished for the destruction of the Adjutant General’s office. 
In fact, it was never ascertained whether the destruction of the 


office was intentional or accidental. 
In the early days of the Republic and State of Texas, Houston, 
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Rusk, Lamar, Hemphill, Wheeler, Lipscomb, Ochiltree, Henderson, 
Williamson, Roberts, Jones, Rivers, Gray, Reagan, Willie, Baylor, 
Jack, and a host of others were members of the bar, and actively 
pursued the profession of the law. These men became the leaders 
of the people of Texas. They illustrated in their lives and conduct 
the spirit and teachings of the jaw, and gave to the Republic and 
State a constitution and body of statutes unsurpassed by any on the 
American continent. 

Tn the early days of the Republic and State, the judges and mem- 
pers of the bar had access to but few books. They had but few pre- 
cedents, and but little regard for what they did have. They took 
the facts and tested them by the principles of equity, and in this 
way arrived at their conclusions. The decisions of the Texas courts 
of those early days stand out in bold relief among the great mass 
of decided cases for their simplicity, directness, and happy appli- 
cation of the elementary principles of right to the facts of the case. 
The decisions of Hemphill, Lipscomb, and Wheeler stand like monu- 
ments, illustrating that “the law is the perfection of right reason,” 
when guided by the fundamental principles of justice. When shall 
we see their like again? 

In the early fifties, the members of the bar followed the judge 
on his circuit from county to county. They traveled on horseback. 
Fach had his saddle-bags (in which was stored his linen and gen- 
erally a lunch), his blanket, lariat, tin cup, water gourd, and coffee- 
pot. All of these accoutrements were necessary. The country was 
thinly populated, and often in passing from one county seat to 
another no place of entertainment would be found, and camping 
out then became a necessity. When this happened, a spot affording 
water and grass was, if possible, selected for camp. Having 
chosen the place the travelers dismounted, unsaddled and staked 
their horses, kindled a fire, made and drank coffee, and ate their 
lunch. After eating and drinking, they sat around the camp fire, 
joked, told anecdotes, discussed the topics of the day, sang a song 
or two, and thus pleasantly whiled away the time till they grew 
sleepy, when they rolled themselves in their blankets, with saddle 
and saddle-bags for pillow, and with easy conscience passed into the 
land of dreams. These were the golden day of enjoyment and good 
fellowship. With every honest lawyer it was hail fellow well met. 
No envy or jealousy, no underbidding nor struggle for fees. Every 
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member of the profession knew personally, and was known person- 
ally by, nearly every man in his circuit of practice. There was 
no great crowd of lawyers, in those early days, and with the settling 
of land titles and other matters there was plenty for all to do. 

In 1846 the first Legislature after annexation divided the State 
into eight judicial districts. The counties of Milam, Burleson, 
Washington, Brazos, Robertson, Limestone, Navarro, Freestone, and 
Leon constituted the Eighth District, of which R. E. B. Baylor was 
judge. In 1852 or 1853 the Legislature made a new district called 
the Thirteenth, including all of the counties of the old Eighth 
District north and east of the Brazos river, as well as the new 
counties of Falls and Hill. Later another county, Madison, was 
formed out of the territory of Leon, Walker, and Grimes and added 
to the Thirteenth District. Henry J. Jewett was the first judge of 
this district. The writer having arrived in Leon county in 1851, 
had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the judges of 
these two districts, and many of the members of the bar who resided 
in them, or being non-residents practiced there. Of the resident 
lawyers of the Eighth and Thirteenth Districts he remembers 
the following, who were in practice in the early fifties: Asa 
M. Willie, of Washington county; H. J. Jewett, R. 8. Gould, John 
W. Durant, T. W. Blake, Thos. V. Mortimer, James Gregg, A. H. 
Weir, William Holman, and Aaron Kitchel, of Leon county; F. L. 
Barziza, of Robertson county; Charley Stewart, Thomas Harrison, 
and T. P. Aycock, of Falls county; D. M. Prendergast and Joseph 
Lynn, of Limestone county; R. Q. Mills, C. M. Winkler, William 
Craft, and A. Beaton, of Navarro county; John Gregg, W. L. 
Moody, James Walker, and John Whitt, of Freestone county. Of 
non-resident and visiting lawyers he remembers the following: 
Henderson Yoakum, W. A. Leigh, A. M. Branch, and A. P. 
Wiley, of Walker county; John H. Reagan, Reuben Reeves, and A. 
T. Rainey, of Anderson county; W. B. Ochiltree, of Nacogdoches 
county; and Richard Coke, of McLennan county. 
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Guy Morrison Bryan. 


GUY MORRISON BRYAN.! 
GEORGE P. GARRISON. 


Guy M. Bryan was born January 12, 1821, at Herculaneum, Jef- 
ferson county, Missouri, on the banks of the Missouri river below 
St. Louis. He spent the greater part of the first ten years of his 
life at Potosi, Washington county, Missouri, his mother’s home, 
where he acquired the rudiments of an education. While he was 
yet a small boy his father died, and his mother afterwards married 
Mr. James F. Perry. 

In the spring of 1831 Mr. Perry emigrated to Texas. The fam- 
ily and negroes traveled by land, using two-horse wagons and a car- 
riage, and young Guy rode a mule the whole distance. They 
reached San Felipe, Texas, August 15th, and there Mrs. Perry and 
ner children remained until the spring of 1832. Then they moved 
to their homestead on “Pleasant Bayou,” a branch of Chocolate 
Bayou now in Brazoria county, where Mr. Perry established a ranch. 
In December, 1832, he moved to Peach Point, ten miles below Bra- 
zoria, west of the Brazos, which became his permanent home. 

In the winter of 1835-6 Guy Bryan and his half brother Stephen 
and half-sister Eliza Perry attendcd the school of Mr. Pilgrim, who 
was teaching in the neighborhood, at Coumbia. Guy’s boarding- 
place was the home of Mr. Josiah H. Bell, who lived about a mile 
from the schoolhouse, in what is now West Columbia; and in his 
daily walks to and from school he was accompanied by Thaddeus 
and James H., the sons, and Lucinda, the daughter, of Mr. Bell. 

Early in March, 1836, Mr. Bell came to his youthful boarder and 
told him that a courier from San Felipe had arrived bearing a let- 
ter from Travis in the Alamo, which told of his being besieged by 
the Mexicans and called on the government and the people for 
immediate aid. Mr. Bell said that the courier and his horse were 
broken down, and asked if the young man, who had a horse of his 
own, would not take the letter to Brazoria and thence to Velasco at 
the mouth of the Brazos. At Velasco was a detachment of infantry 
‘This memoir has been compiled mainly from an autobiographical sketch 


prepared by Colonel Bryan in 1895 for his daughter, Miss Hally Ballinger 
Bryan. 
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nanded by Captain Poe. That place was the chief port of entry 


comn 
for Texas and had most frequent communication with New Orleans 


by vessel. Mr. Bell’s question was answered in the affirmative, and 


the letter went on to Brazoria at once. The bearer reached there 
in the afternoon, and the news he brought produced a great sensa- 
tion. After a copy of the letter had been taken, he went on by 
Peach Point, where he got a fresh horse, to Velasco, arriving at the 
latter place in the night. He crossed the river at once and carried 
Travis’s letter to Captain Poe. All the troops and people of the 
town were assembled at Poe’s headquarters to hear the news, which 
caused there, just as it had at Brazoria, great excitement. In de- 
f the affair in after years, Colonel Bryan 


tailing his recollections o 
said that his reception at Brazoria and Velasco made him feel like 
a hero, and that the impression had remained with him all his life. 
The following month, in consequence of the retreat of Houston 
from the Colorado, all the inhabitants of Texas west of the Trinity 
abandoned their homes and property, taking with them their 
negroes and such supplies as they ~— 1 carry, and fled towards the 
Tnited States frontier. Joel and Austin heen, the two older 
brothers of Guy, were in the army with Houston. Mr. Perry re- 
mained with his family until they reached the east bank of the San 
Jacinto, when he, with the rest of the able-bodied men and trusted 
negroes, joined a detachment of the army under Colonel Morgan 
who was fortifying Galveston. The family was encamped at Captain 
Scott’s, about six miles below Lynch’s Ferry, when the news came 
that the advance guard of the Mexicans was on the opposite bank of 


the San Jacinto at the crossing, and that all boats had been brought 
to the east side and scuttled to delay them. “The refugees were 


advised to push on. Several days previous to this, Joel Bryan had 
arrived from the army very sick with pneumonia. Guy, then a boy 
of fifteen, had his horse and all necessary arms and accoutrements 
ready to join Houston, but the appearance of the Mexicans and the 
consequent hasty departure of the family prevented the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose. 

Mrs. Perry and her children joined the throng of fleeing people, 
which extended backward and ferward as far as the eye could see 
in an ieatiseriminete mass of human beings, walking and riding on 
horseback and in every imaginable kind of vehicle. To make things 





worse, the prairies were covered with water, and the roads were 
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exceedingly muddy. While the fugitives were crossing the wide 
prairie between the Trinity and the Nueces they were overtaken by 
a messenger bringing the news of the victory at San Jacinto,’ and 
as he shouted the welcome announcement in passing, exultant cheers 

ose round him. They had expected to hear of a battle, for they had 
been within the sound of the guns, and they were naturally over- 
joyed to learn the issue. They immediately began to retrace their 
steps. At San Jacinto Mr. Perry joined his family again, and they 
all. returned home, except Austin and Guy, who remained with the 
army, the latter as orderly of Lieutenant-Colonel Somervell. 

After the armistice entered into by Generals Houston and Santa 
Anna the day following the battle of San Jacinto, General Burleson 
was sent forward with a detachment of troops to watch the move- 
menis of Filisola and see whether he complied with the terms 
agreed upon. Austin Bryan went with General Burleson, and Guy 

tayed with the main body of Texans which was encamped at San 
race and which, after considerable delay, also followed the 
retreating Mexicans. In the course of a week or ten days Austin 
returned, and the two brothers were together until Guy had measles, 
which left him in such bad health that he was forced to go home. 
Immediately afterwards he had an attack of pneumonia, from which 
he came near dying. When he recovered, there being no prospect 
of active hostilities, he was regularly discharged frora service. 

That fall and part of the next spring Guy and his half-brother, 
Stephen Perry, attended the school of a Mr. Copeland on C hocolate 
Bayou at the place now known as Liverpool. In the fall of 1837 
Guy entered Kenyon College, Ohio, where he remained five years, 
graduating and returning home in 1842. One of his fellow-stu- 
dents at Kenyon was Rutherford B. Hayes, afterwards President, 
who was his class-mate and intimate friend. 

When Mr. Bryan returned home, the Texan troops intending to 
invade Mexico under General Somervell had assembled at San An- 
tonio, and he was anxious to join them; but Mr. and Mrs. Perry, 
who opposed his going, threw so many obstacles in the way that the 
army had marched before he was ready to leave, at which he was 
greatly disappointed. 

Before leaving college Mr. Bryan had had trouble with his eyes, 


*According to Colonel Bryan’s recollection, it was William Hardin, of 
Liberty. 
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which proved so persistent as to interfere with his purpose of 
studying law. After a time, however, they began to improve, and 
he undertook to read for the profession in the office of William H. 
Jack; but he was induced by Mr. Jack to give up the plan in order 
to avoid a recurrence of the trouble. Then he took up a life of 
active outdoor exercise, sometimes helping Mr. Perry in the man- 
agement of Mrs. Perry’s business affairs. In the spring of 1844 he 
visited Little Rock to look after some business connected with his 
father’s estate, and went thence to Wytheville, Virginia, to look 
after a land claim that his mother had inherited from her father, 
Moses Austin. His route was by steamboat to Guyandotte on the 
Ohio river, thence on horseback up the valley of the Kanawha and 
over the mountains to White Sulphur Springs, and thence by stage 
to his destination. Having finished his business at Wytheville, he 
went on to Richmond, Washington, Philadelphia, and New York, 
and back through Ohio and by New Orleans to Texas. After his 
return he continued his attention to his mother’s estate. 

Meanwhile annexation became the all-absorbing topic. England 
and France were particularly anxious to prevent it, and through 
their efforts Mexico was induced to offer to recognize the independ- 
ence of Texas if the latter would refuse to join the American Union. 
There was great fear among the people of Texas, especially in Bra- 
zoria and Colorado counties, that President Jones would favor the 
rejection of the terms offered by the United States and acceptance 
of the overtures of Mexico, and a convention of influential citizens 
was held at Brazoria to give public expression to their views. Mr. 
Bryan was appointed by this meeting to go to Galveston and do 
what he could to secure from the prominent men of that city their 
endorsement of what had been done at Brazoria, and their influence 
in bringing about like meetings throughout the Republic. Whether 
the President required any such stimulation or not, he followed the 
wishes of the annexationists and called a State convention and an 
extra session of the Texas Congress to pass on the offer of the 
United States. This offer was accepted, and on February 19, 1846, 
he formally surrendered the executive office to the first governor of 
the State, J. Pinckney Henderson.? 


‘An interesting reminiscence of Colonel Bryan’s serves to illustrate the 
conflicting motives of the old Texans at that juncture in the history of 
their beloved commonwealth. He used to relate that when he saw the 
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After the outbreak of active hostilities in the Mexican War, Gen- 
eral Taylor made a requisition on the governor of Texas for re-en- 
forcements, and Mr. Bryan volunteered in response to the call. He 
went out as a private in a company from Brazoria, and was for some 
time in camp with Taylor’s army near Point Isabella. There his 
half-brother, Stephen Perry, who had accompanied him, became 
desperately ill, and Mr. Bryan had to carry him home, thus missing 
his share in the battle of Monterey. 

In the summer of 1847 Mr. Bryan was elected Representative 
from Brazoria county, with E. M. Pease as his colleague. He served 
six years in the lower house and was then elected Senator from the 
listrict composed of Brazoria, Matagorda, Wharton, and Fort Bend 
counties, for a term of four years ending in 1856. Meanwhile, in 
1852, he had served as elector at large on the democratic presi- 
dential ticket and had canvassed the Western Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas in behalf of Pierce and King. The State then had 
only two congressional districts, one east and one west of the Trin- 
ity river. He was a delegate to the National Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1856, and in 1857 was nominated for Congress by the 
first regular Democratic State Convention held in Texas, which met 
at Waco; and that fall he was elected, his colleague representing 
the Eastern District being John H. Reagan. 

October 20, 1858, Mr. Bryan was married to Miss Laura H. Jack, 
the daughter of Col. William H. Jack, his old law preceptor. Feel- 
ing that the demands of Washington social life, which she enjoyed 
greatly, were strongly in conflict with what she regarded her duty 
as wife and mother, she besought him not to be a candidate for Con- 
gress again, and he acceded to her wishes. 

In the winter of 1860 Mr. Bryan moved to Galveston. In that 
year he was one of the delegates to the national Democratic con- 
vention, and was elected chairman of the delegation, the other 
members being Governor Runnels, F. 8S. Stockdale, F. R. Lubbock, 
Judge Crosby, and General Greer. Immediately after the with- 
drawal of the delegates of the Gulf States from the Charleston con- 


Lone Star flag on the capitol descend to be replaced by the stars and 
stripes he felt the tears running down his face, and on looking round he 
saw many others exhibiting the same emotion. Overjoyed as they were by 
the consummation of the policy they had so much desired, they could not 
give up the republic without heartfelt sorrow. 
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vention, he was sent by the Texas delegation back to the State in 
order to explain its action to the people. He did this by means of 
an address published in the papers of the State, and then hastened 
back to join the other delegates and participate in the convention 
of the nine States that had been appointed to meet at Richmond. 
The subsequent conventions, the various nominations made by them, 
and the attitude of the Texas delegation relative thereto are too 
familiar to need mention here. 

After Mr. Bryan’s return home he devoted himself to his private 
business. He and his brother Austin were joint owners of several 
thousand head of stock, and this property required his attention. 
At the same time, however, he took an active interest in the press- 
ing public questions of the day. As secretary of the committee of 
safety for Galveston, he codperated with the Texas secessionists, 
and this committee did much towards shaping their policy in the 
State. 

When secession had become an accomplished fact, Mr. Bryan 
joined himself as private to one of the companies raised for the 
service of the State in Galveston. General Hebert, commander of 
the Texas department, appointed him volunteer aid-de-camp, io 
assist in the work of military organization, and sent him to Rich- 
mond to obtain orders from President Davis, from whom he brought 
a letter instructing General Hebert to codperate with General Hind- 
man in Arkansas as soon as a sufficient force had been organized in 
Texas to justify an aggressive movement. 

Mr. Bryan was also instructed by President Davis to bring about 
a conference of the governors of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Missouri relative to the affairs of the Trans-Mississippi depart- 
ment. To this end he communicated personally with Governors 
Lubbock of Texas, Moore of Louisiana, and Rector of Arkansas, at 
the capitals of their respective States, and by letter with Governor 
Jackson of Missouri, who had been driven from his own State and 
was then in Northern Texas. They all met at Marsha!l, Texas, ex- 
cept Governor Rector who was represented by proxy. Mr. Bryan was 
present and explained the objects of President Davis in calling the 
conference. 

Afterwards Mr. Bryan received from Richmond a commission as 
assistant adjutant general with the rank of major, with orders to 
report to the commander of the Trans-Mississippi department. 
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General Holmes had recently been appointed to this office, and his 
headquarters were at Little Rock. Major Bryan reported for duty 
and was sent to Marshall, Texas, to recruit the regiments of the 
Sibley brigade and send it to Richmond. He went to the head- 
quarters of General Sibley, at Marshall, and showed his orders. 


The general treated him courteously, but declined to give him any 


information about the regiments; so he decided to go on and seek it 
at Galveston, the headquarters of Gencral Hebert. 

He started on his trip with General Granbury on the top of a 
stage, the interior being full, in a very cold norther. On his return 
from Richmond the previous August, he had found the whole Mis- 
sissippi bottom under water and had been forced to cover the ninety 
miles from Vicksburg to Monroe in a skiff, rowing when the water 
was deep enough, and wading and pushing the boat when it was not. 
This exposure doubtless had a serious effect on his constitution. 
When he reached Huntsville on the night of October 28, 1862, he 
was sick with pneumonia and was suffering so that he could go no 
further. He stopped at Wilson’s hotel, where he received unremit- 
ting attention from friends. By the tenth day his life was de- 
} express rider was sent to Waco for his wife. She 





came as quickly as possible, having to travel by stage from Waco to 
Millican and from Navasota to Huntsville. Only for the few miles 
of the journey between Millican and Navasota, was a railroad avail- 
able. About the same time arrived Austin Bryan, who came from 
Brazoria county. Ue and Mrs. Bryan brought with them each a 
body servant of the patient. Major Bryan’s illness proved typhoid 
pneumonia, and for weeks he lingered in a most critical condition; 
but by the careful and tireless nursing of his wife and the two serv- 
ants his life was finally saved. During his convalescence, however, 
he was stricken with rheumatism from the knees down, to which he 
remained subject at intervals throughout his subsequent life.’ 

‘In treating Major Bryan during his illness, it became necessary for 
him to have brandy administered by teaspoonfuls constantly. This was 
furnished by Mrs. Bryan’s brother-in-law, W. P. Ballinger, of Houston, 
who sent first several bottles, and later, on two different occasions, a five- 
gallon demijohn. Meanwhile Major Bryan was informed by his physi- 
cian, Dr. Rawlins, that Gen. Sam Houston, who was then living in Hunts- 
ville, was also serionsly ill with pneumonia, and that he needed brandy, 
but could get none. Thereupon Major Bryan sent him a bottle and received 
in return the general’s most grateful acknowledgments. 
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At the outset of his illness; when Major Bryan found that it 
would likely prove serious, he communicated with his senior adju- 
tant general at Little Rock, who sent back a courier with despatches 
to him. He requested his friend Judge Campbell to act as aman- 
uensis while he dictated replies. Judge Campbell at first refused, 
asserting that the excitement that would be produced by the effort 
to discharge such important business would endanger the sick man’s 
life. Major Bryan replied that to neglect the replies would annoy 
him and endanger it more; and the courier did not return without 
them. 

In the latter part of January, 1863, Major Bryan was well 
enough to be moved to more comfortable quarters at the residence 
of Judge Campbell. Two or three weeks later he was able to go in 
an ambulance, attended by his wife and servants, to Waco, where 
Mrs. Bryan and her son were living with their aunt, Mrs. Earl. 
There he stayed until the last of May, when he returned to the 
army, reporting at Shreveport to General Kirby Smith, then com- 
mander of the Trans-Mississippi department. 

When Major Bryan presented himself to General Smith, he asked 
for assignment to duty in the field; but the general replied that he 
knew of the esteem in which Major Bryan was held by President 
Davis and understood how useful he would be in dealing with 
Texas, in which State lay the resources of the department, and that 
he would need him as confidential adjutant general. So he estab- 
lished still closer relations with Major Bryan by taking him into 
his house and treating him as one of the family. 

The possession of the Mississippi by the Northern troops cut off 
supplies that might have been obtained by General Smith by way of 
that river, and what he had from foreign sources was chiefly in 
exchange for cotton carried in wagons across the Rio Grande and 
shipped from Mexican ports. In order to facilitate this traffic Gen- 
eral Smith desired the establishment of a “cotton bureau” in Texas, 
and he directed Major Bryan to effect this by whatever means his 
own discretion might approve. So the Major went to Houston and 
with the help of W. P. Ballinger got J. W. Hutchins, George Ball, 
and James Sorley to consent to organize such a bureau as its chief 
officials, under such regulations as they and he might adopt subject 
to the approval of General Smith. When he reported, General 
Smith commended his work, and said that he intended to establish 
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a like bureau for the whole department and wished him to take 
charge of it. Major Bryan replied that he had obeyed every order 
thus far willingly, but that he felt compelled to excuse himself in 
this instance if possible. On being asked for his reason, he said 
that he had spent his life in trying to win an irreproachable reputa- 
tion and hoped that he had succeeded; but that he could not hope 
to retain it in such a position, and that another could be found 
whose habits and training had fitted him for such a place far better. 
He was excused and remained at General Smith’s headquarters, 
serving as the medium of communication with the Texas authori- 
ties. One duty that fell to him was to relieve some complications 
that had arisen between the Confederate cotton bureau at Houston 
and another that had been established by the State. This he accom- 
plished by securing first an agreement by the officials of the two 
bureaus and then the approval of it by Governor Murrah. He then 
started back to headquarters accompanied by Judge T. J. Devine, 
who went as the agent of Governor Murrah to secure certain con- 
cession desired from General Smith. 

On arriving at Shreveport Major Bryan and Judge Devine heard 
that Smith had defeated Banks,’ who was advancing against that 
place, that Banks had retreated down Red river and his coadjutor 
Steele towards Little Rock, and that Taylor was following Banks 
and Smith was in pursuit of Steele. They pushed on and overtook 
Smith at Camden on the Washita. When Major Bryan reported 
General Smith told him that he was just in time to witness the cap- 
ture of Steele, who was shut up in Camden by his force with three 
thousand Confederate cavalry under Fagan and a smaller number 
under Marmaduke on the other side of the river to cut off the re- 
treat of the Federal troops. The next morning, however, it was 
learned that Steele had crossed the river quietly during the night 
on pontoons, most of which he destroyed after getting over, and had 
continued his retreat. Smith constructed a temporary bridge, 
crossed the river, and hurried on in pursuit. He overtook Steele in 
the act of crossing the Saline and attacked him at once; but the 
obstinate resistance of the Federals, together with a rapid rise of the 


This engagement was called by the Federal troops the battle of Sabine 
Cross Roads, but it is generally known in Texas as that of Mansfield. 
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river, enabled the retreating force to get safely away.’ In the 
course of the battle Major Bryan was called upon to follow General 
Smith to the field and assist in rallying Waul’s brigade, which was 
soon accomplished. Among the incidents which served to impress 
the day’s work on Major Bryan’s memory was the wounding of 
General Waul just as they separated after a brief conference. 

The next day when General Smith and his staff were returning 
to Shreveport, he had a private interview with Major Bryan, indi- 
cating a desire that he should undertake a confidential mission to 
President Davis. Major Bryan tried to excuse himself, but the gen- 
eral insisted. In the midst of their discussion Dr. D. W. Yandell, 
who was then a surgeon on Smith’s staff, rode up and, observing the 
reluctance of Major Bryan, offered to go himself; but General 
Smith held firmly to his first choice. That night the two had a 
long talk over the matter in General Smith’s tent, and before it 
ended Major Bryan had consented to go. He was directed to ask, 
in view of the fact that Federal control of the Mississippi had so 
completely cut off the Trans-Mississippi department from the rest 
of the Confederacy, for more independent authority for its head. 
He was also to give a report of the campaign, and full information 
relative to the status vf affairs in that department. He was told 
that a faithful scout who knew the country well would guide him 
across the Mississippi, await his return, and accompany him back. 

Preparations for the trip began at once. The guide, whose name 
was Pinson, was sent for, and Major Bryan was furnished with his 
despatches. He was to be accompanied by another officer, named 
Hopkins, and he allowed two Texans also, who wished to rejoin 
their commands on the east side of the river, to go along with them. 

The party made its way on horseback to St. Joseph on the Mis- 
sissippi. Just before they reached the river, Pinson went forward 
to reconnoiter and make arrangements to cross. Early that night 
he returned and reported that he had secured a skiff with two men 
to pull it, and that he thought they could get over safely. The river 
was patrolled by gunboats; and, watching their opportunity, they 
began crossing immediately after one had passed. Pinson first took 
Major Bryan over, swimming his horse beside the skiff. The river 


‘The name given by the Federal troops to this engagement was the 
baitle of the Saline, while the Confederates called it that of Jenkins’s 
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was about a mile wide at the point where they had undertaken to 
cross, and when they were about two-thirds of the way over they 
saw the fires of an approaching gunboat. The night, however, was 
very dark; and by keeping quiet and rowing cautiously they escaped 
discovery. Pinson then went back for Hopkins; but just as they 
pulled away from the bank another gunboat appeared, and they had 
to put back to the west side till it passed. The next trial carried 
them over safely, and in a short time the whole party had crossed. 

Soon after sunrise they reached the hills and stopped at the house 
of a planter, by whom they were very hospitably entertained. Leav- 
ing Pinson there, the others went on to Brandon, where Major 
Bryan and Hopkins took the train for Richmond. 

Having reached his destination Major Bryan called at once upon 
President Davis and made his report. When he had done this, Mr. 
Davis offered him a position on his staff as aid, with the rank of 
colonel, saying that he desired the services of some one who was 
well acquainted with the affairs of the Trans-Mississippi depart- 
ment, and in whom he had thorough confidence. Major Bryan 
asked until the next day to think it over. Meanwhile he was urged 
by Mr. Oldham of Texas, a member of the Confederate Senate who 
knew of the offer, to accept it; but he replied that he thought he 
could serve Texas better in his position on the staff of General 
Smith, and that he had already decided to decline and to recom- 
mend instead Governor Lubbock, who had just completed his term, 
and who had precisely the knowledge that Mr. Davis desired. 

Major Bryan and Mr. Hopkins then started back to Texas. They 
were accompanied by Captain Burke, a Texan scout belonging to 
Lee’s army. One morning as they were proceeding along the Rod- 
ney road some distance beyond Port Gibson, Mississippi, they saw 
a man approaching with his horse in a run and covered with sweat. 
He proved to be a scout, who brought news that a large body of 
Federal troops was coming along the road ahead of them. Major 
Bryan instructed Captain Burke to learn what he could of the 
approaching force and report to him at the house of a Mrs. Valen- 
tine, at which they had spent the night, and which they had just left. 
Mrs. Valentine, however, begged them earnestly not to remain in 
her house, for she was sure that if they were found there the North- 
ern treops would burn the house. She told them of a dense cane 
brake near by, where they could hide themselves and their horses ; 
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and there they waited, suffering greatly from the intense heat, until 
Captain Burke returned. He said that he had seen the rear of the 
reported force, and that it had taken another road. Then in order 
to avoid scouting parties, they went to a house some distance from 
the road and belonging to a Mrs. Young, to which Mrs. Valentine 
directed them, On the way they heard heavy firing of artillery and 
small arms near at hand. Mrs. Young for additional security sent 
them on to the house of a relative of hers still further from the 
ordinary thoroughfares. There they were kindly received, and 
there they remained till the afternoon of the next day. Then they 
learned that the force they had come so near encountering was 
Fllis’s brigade, a body of Northern troops who were quartered on a 
gunboat that went up and down the Mississippi, and who made 
raids from time to time on both sides. When they first heard of the 
proximity of the brigade, it was on its way to seize a lot of cotton 
which its commander had heard was in the neighborhood. But a 
regiment from a Confederate conscript camp near by marched to 
intercept the expedition and made such a furious attack on Ellis’s 
men that they retreated forthwith to their boat, leaving the cotton 
unmolested and the roads open. When the travelers knew this they 
pushed forward in the afternoon, and late that night they were 
joined by Pinson, who had been watching for them. He conducted 
them safely across the river to a plantation known as the Mont- 
gomery place,’ where they spent one day. Then they went on to 
Shreveport. 

General Smith was greatly pleased to see Major Bryan again and 
gave him a place on a military court at headquarters with the rank 
of colonel. The success of the mission was soon proved by an order 
from the Confederate Secretary of War conferring the amplest 
powers on the commander of the Trans-Mississippi department. 

Shortly afterwards Colonel Bryan was appointed by Governor 
Murrah representative of Texas at the headquarters of the Trans- 
Mississippi department, an office which had just been created by the 
Legislature of the State. By agreement between Governor Murrah 
and General Smith, he at first retained his commission in the Con- 
federate service, acting at the s. ne time as representative of Texas; 
but after Lee’s surrender he resigned his commission as Confeder- 


‘Not long after Pinson was captured at this same place, with a party 
which he was conducting, and sent to a northern prison, where he died. 
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ate officer and qualified in the other capacity. He was ordered to 
report to Governor Murrah at Houston and was there when General 
Smith surrendered. 

The war being over, Colonel Bryan took his family back to his 
home in Galveston and lived there till the spring of 1867, when he 
moved to his ranch opposite the citv on the mainland. The year 
1871 he spent mainly in health-seeking and visiting relatives and 
friends. He made a short visit to his old friend and classmate, 
R. B. Hayes, who was then governor of Ohio, and another to Mr. 
Burchard, the uncle of Governor Hayes, who lived at Fremont, 
Ohio, and who was also one of his old friends. At New York he 
was for three weeks under the treatment of Dr. W. A. Hammond, 
and at Waukesha he renewed his acquaintance with Chief Justice 
Chase, with whom he had very pleasant social relations. There he 
met also Horace Greeley, who had recently returned from a visit 
to Texas. In November, 1871, he returned to Galveston and 
engaged board for his family at his own residence, which was then 
rented. Here, on December 16th, Mrs. Bryan gave birth to her 
youngest son, and on January 1, 1872, when it seemed that she had 
recovered, she died from some disorder of the heart. The stricken 
husband and his children then found a home in the house of his 
brother-in-law, Judge Ballinger. 

The loss of his wife fell heavily upon Colonel Bryan. Heart- 
broken and failing in health he went to Sour Lake and spent a 
month in seeking to regain his strength. Instead of this, he 
become worse, almost unto death; but one of the faithful old 
servants that had been with him when he was so ill at Huntsville 
came to him and nursed him back to health. 

In November, 1873, Judge Cleveland, chairman of the Galves- 
ton Democratic committee, sent for Colonel Bryan and told him 
that the Democrats had decided to make an effort to recover the 
State from the misrule which had been inherited from reconstruc- 
tion, and that he must help the ticket by becoming a candidate for 
the legislature. After taking the matter for one day under con- 
sideration, he consented. He canvassed the counties of Brazoria, 
Matagorda, and Galveston, and was elected with John A. Harris 
and W. L. Moody as his colleagues in the House, and Judge Ben 
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Franklin as Senator.! 


‘Shortly after the election, gudge Franklin died. 
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The legislature met on January 18, 1874, and Colonel Bryan 
ras elected Speaker with but one dissenting Democratic vote; but, 
though the new government was backed by a majority of over fifty 
thousand in the State, the Republican governor, E. J. Davis, 
refused to recognize it. He fortified himself with armed fore 
under his adjutant general in the basement of the capitol, ani 
called upon President Grant to protect him in his office with Fed- 
eral soldiers. He also refused to give up the election returns for 
the State offices; but the chairman of the House electicn commit- 
tee succeeded, after a week’s time, in getting the returns for goy- 
ernor and lieutenant-governor. Immediately the vote was counted 
in joint session of the two houses; and, as the result, it was 
announced that Richard Coke and R. B. Hubbard had been elected 
respectively governor and lieutenant-governor for the ensuing two 
years. These gentlemen were forthwith inaugurated in the presence 
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of an immense concourse of the citizens of Texas. 

The morning after the inauguration Governor Coke sent for 
Colonel Bryan and informed him that the capitol and its grounds 
were committed to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House. Colonel Bryan then returned to the House and swore 
in Gen. W. P. Hardeman, Col. John 8S. Ford, and Capt. William 
Hardeman as assistant sergeants-at-arms. He gave them instruc- 
tions and placed them in command of the capitol and grounds, and 
for more than a week they faithfully discharged their duties amid 
the most exciting scenes. Finally Governor Davis, having ascer- 
tained that President Grant would not support him, abandoned the 
executive office to Governor Coke. 

At the next election, Colonel Bryan refused to become a candi- 
date. 

Soon after the inauguration of President Hayes, he wrote to 
Colonel Bryan that he desired help from him and wished him to 
come to Washington. Such an invitation was not to be declined; 
and its recipient spent three weeks at the While House while the 
difficulties relative to the Louisiana and South Carolina legisla- 
tures were in process of settlement. When he left, he was assured 
that he had been of great service and that much of the president’s 
kindly feeling towards the South was due to him. Twice again 
during the same administration he spent several days in the White 
House by invitation of the president, but these were only friendly 


visits, and without political significance. 
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In 1878, while Colonel Bryan was spending the summer and fall 
with his two daughters, who were at school in Virginia, he was 
nominated and elected representative to the 16th Legislature from 
Galveston. He was a member also of the 20th and 21st. 

It has already been stated that after the death of his wife he 
and his children went to live with Judge Ballinger. In 1880, how- 
ever, when his oldest daughter had finished her course at school, 
he made his home once more at his place near Galveston. In 1890 
he moved to Quintana, where his oldest son was living. In 1898 
he changed his residence finally to Austin, where he wished to spend 
his remaining days, and where he died, after a brief illness, June 
3d, 1901. 

Colonel Bryan was a member of the Texas Veterans’ Association 
from the time it was organized in May, 1873. It was he, in fact, 
who delivered the oration at that time. In 1892 he became presi- 
dent of the association, and he continued in that office till his 
death. He was also one of the vice-presidents of the Texas State 
Historical Association from its organization. 

The children of Colonel Bryan are four in number: two sons, 
Willie Jack, and Guy Morrison, living respectively in Houston and 
Galveston ; and two daughters, Laura, who in 1891 married Mr. E. 
W. Parker, and has been for some years a resident of Washington, 
and Hally Ballinger, whose home since her father’s death is with 
her sister. 

Such are the uncolored annals of a life at once modest and unob- 
trusive, but strenuous in all good works. It is not considered unfit 
to close the sketch with the following characterization from a 
memoir accompanying resolutions adopted by the Faculty of the 
University of Texas relative to Colonel Bryan’s death: 

“The State pride of Colonel Bryan was intense, and his devotion 
to the interests of Texas unbounded. At the time of his death he 
was president of the Texas Veterans’ Association and first vice- 
president of the Texas State Historical Association. He left noth- 
ing undone that lay in his power to promote love of the traditions 
and study of the history of the Republic and the State, of which 
he had a peculiarly extensive and accurate knowledge; but no man 
was more zealous for the exact truth, or more earnest in the correc- 
tion of historical errors. Not the least of his invaluable services to 
Texas has been his jealously careful preservation of the Austin 
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Papers, which are the sources of the history of the beginnings of 
its Anglo-American colonization, and which are, beyond question, 
the most valuable single collection in the Southwest. 

“Colonel Bryan was a man of singularly pure and refined char- 
acter. One could not know him without being impressed by his 
sincerity and manly courage, and yet withal by his broadly liberal 
toleration of other convictions than his own. THis political and 
=ocial leadership was of the kind that makes legalized injustice and 
corruption in high places impossible, and contact with him was 
full of inspiration for young and old to nobler and better living.” 
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THE OLD FORT ON THE SAN SABA RIVER AS SEEN BY 
DR. FERDINAND ROEMER IN 1847. 


\ 
ADELE B. LOOSCAN, 
Historian Daughters of the Republic. 


The identification of old landmarks, and their preservation, are 
objects worthy of engaging the interest of all Texans. Exact rec- 
ords of their location, their dimensions, and their surroundings as 
written down by actual observers are invaluable to the student of 
our early history, and in offering the following account of the old 
fort on the San Saba river, I hope to elicit further information on 
this interesting subject. 

The year 1845 witnessed a large emigration from Germany to 
Texas, and with a view to gaining an accurate scientific knowledge 
of the country, its geological formation so far as possible, and its 
agricultural capabilities, an extensive journey of exploration was 
undertaken by Dr. Ferdinand Roemer, an eminent German scholar, 
which began November, 1845, and ended April, 1847. The results 
of this journey were published in August, 1849, at Bonn, Germany. 
The book called Texas comprises 464 pages, of which 362 are 
narrative, the remainder consisting of notes on the geognostic con- 
ditions, and on the flora and fauna observed by the author. There 
is besides a large map of the country as then known. 

Starting out from New Orleans on board the steamship Galves- 
ton on November 20, 1845, Dr. Roemer had already passed one 
year and nearly three months in the then unexplored wilds of Texas, 
and had reached the neighborhood of the favorite hunting grounds 
of the Comanche Indians, when his attention was arrested by a 
remarkable feature in the landscape; and, true to the instincts of 
the scientist, he made a minute record of what he saw, giving prob- 
ably the earliest accurate account of the dimensions of the old fort 
on the San Saba river. This account, which is to be found in the 
book referred to, beginning on page 308, is translated as follows: 

“February 18 [1847]. Our way led us today over many pretty 
little prairies, when, after having traveled nearly six English miles, 
and not surmising that we were so near our goal, we beheld, through 
the mesquite trees in the distance, an object resembling old 
masonry. We came nearer and found ourselves before the ruins of 
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quite an extensive building: we had reached the old Spanish fort 
or mission on the San Saba river. Our first impression was that 
of amazement at finding in the midst of this wilderness in which 
we had traveled about so long, and in which we knew ourselves to 
be many days journey from the abode of civilized men, this incon- 
trovertible evidence of the former permanent abode of white 
people. Through an aperture in the masonry we entered an inner 
courtyard and found there a suitable place for our tents. The fort 
lies close to the river on the left or north bank, which is here about 
twenty feet high. The ruins consist of remnants of masonry work 
five to six feet high (in some places from fifteen to twenty feet), 
and plainly show the design of the whole structure. The outer 
walls of masonry are an almost square rectangle whose shorter wall, 
lying near the river, measures 300 feet, while the longer wall meas- 
ures 360. On to the inner side of this outer wall are built several 
casemates, or rooms, each eighteen feet deep and opening into the 
courtyard. The whole number of these surrounding the court is 
about fiftv. In the northwest corner of the plot of ground is a 
main building with a courtyard and seven rooms, the walls of which 
are still partially preserved as high as the upper crossbeams. The 
main entrance to the fort lay on the west side, and besides this 
there was a little opening towards the water. On three corners of 
the fort there were projecting towers for defense and on the north- 
west corner a larger and round tower. The quarry stones of which 
the walls were constructed were held together with earth only, but 
in the wall of the main building we observed traces of mortar. 
“The plan of the whole structure is, in its main features, the 
same as that of the Spanish missions near San Antonio; but the 
church, which, in harmony with its religious purpose, the conver- 
sion of the Indians, is the largest and most notable building in the 
larger California missions, as well as in those of San Antonio, was 
here either entirely wanting, or was only very small and insignifi- 
cant. Neither is there any indication that the land around the fort 
vas ever cultivated, nor is there any trace of an aqueduct for the 
irrigation of the land, which is never missing in the other missions. 
30th circumstances arouse many doubts as to whether this was 
really a mission. It was perhaps nothing more than a strong point 
for guarding the San Saba valley. Of the ultimate fate of this 
fort little more than tradition is known in Texas. It is said 
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to have been besieged by Comanches in the last quarter of the 
last century, the Spanish garrison, starved into submission, was 
massacred, and the building destroyed. Undoubtedly documents 
from which a conclusion as to the facts may be drawn are to | 
found in Mexico.’ 

“The large mesquite trees and the cacti of the Opuntia species of a 
man’s height with cylindrical limbs, which are growing in the inner 
courtyard and the casemates, strongly indicate that for many gen- 


] 


erations past no human being has inhabited the place. On the walls 


‘f the main entrance the names of the few who have visited it dur- 


ing this century are engraved. These names are as follows: Pa- 
dilla, 1810; Cos, 1829; Bowie (con sua [ sic | tropa), 1829: Moore, 


1840; the first two Mexicans, and the two latter Texan leaders who 
in their militarv expeditions against the Comanches had reached 
this part of the country. 

“On the following day, February 19th,? we inspected the sur- 
rounding country, and its charm seems to justify the selection of this 
point for the location of the fort. A perfectly smooth level plain 
of very productive soil covered with a tender grass extends on 
both sides of the river. The width of the flat bottom of this valley 
measures more than an English mile, while it extends for five or 
six English miles along the river and constitutes the largest area 
of arable fertile land we have seen on the whole upper course of the 
San Saba river. All along the river there is a line of timber which 
could furnish wood sufficient for the needs of a small settlement. 
But except this growth of the bottom there is no timber to be found 
and notably are the postoaks missing here, which we saw had 
formed an extensive forest further down, and which always furnish 
the best wood for fences. The river in the vicinity of the fort is 
deep (though easily passable by several fords), as clear as crystal, 
and swift in its course. On both sides it receives confluents. 

“On the other side of the river we ascended a steep bluff, about 
150 feet high. Having reached the top, we could see for many miles 
around; we were on the summit of the plateau. Nowhere could 


*See Bancroft’s North Mexican States and Texas, I 626-629.—EprtToRr 
QUARTERLY, 


*The original has “13ten,” but this is obviously a misprint.—EprTor 
QUARTERLY. 
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mountain chains or even separate peaks be seen rise; the San Saba 
mountains, as they are laid down on most maps, in reality do not 
exist. 

“According to a supposition widespread in Texas rich silver mines 
were formerly worked by the Spaniards near the San Saba river, 
indeed, even the old fort is said to have been erected solely for the 
purpose of affording protection to a mine situated in the vicinity. 
Besides the investigation of the fitness of the soil for cultivation, 
one of the main purposes of our expeditions was to determine the 
grounds for these suppositions. We searched, therefore, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the fort for the ruins of a smelter, or for slag 
piles, and when this search proved fruitless, we tried to ascertain 
whether the geological conditions of the surrounding country were 
such as to render the existence here of ore or metal probable or even 
possible. 

“The above mentioned precipitous bluff presented a good profile 
of exposed rock strata. These consist of alternating layers of a 
rather hard yellowish gray limestone with a rough earthy fracture, 
and loose calcareous marl of the same color. All these layers are 
perfectly horizontal; so that it would have been possible without 
any difficulty, as may still readily be seen, to find a solid bank 
formed by the upper portion of the profile for the building of the 
fort on the flat surface of the plateau. The strata contain a number 
of organic remains. The species are the same that occur in the cal- 
careous marls at Fredericksburg. They are undoubtedly forms 
peculiar to the chalk formation and leave no doubt as to the age of 
the strata in which they occur. The same rock is the main con- 
stituent of the soil for miles around the fort in all the other direc- 
tions, although in most places not visible on the surface. Under 
such conditions in the geognostic deposits, we can unhesitatingly 
assert that, at least in the neighborhood of the fort, no deposit of 
precious metal is to be found; the existence of silver ore in uni- 
formly horizontal strata of limestone and mar} of the chalk forma- 
tion would according to our experience hitherto be without a paral- 
lel. It is by no means our intention, however, with this assertion to 
deny absolutely the existence of silver ore on the San Saba river; 
on the contrary, it were not improbable that the metamorphic 
transitional rocks, rich in quartz, which occur farther down on the 
San Saba (about forty English miles from its mouth), as well as 
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the granite rocks which occur especially between the San Saba and 
the Llano, may contain ore, although the observations made on our 
journey do not furnish a direct proof even of this.” 

In connection with the probability of silver mines having ex- 
isted in the neighborhood of the old fort or mission, von Roemer 
refers in a note to the story current among the early settlers of 
Texas to the effect that the Comanche Indians were accustomed to 
use silver bullets in their guns. 

Our geological survey has long ere this settled the question as to 
the existence of silver ore in this vicinity, and it is hoped that the 
recent acquisitions of valuable historical records from Mexico may 
afford our future historians accurate data as to the rise and fall of 
this old fort or mission, but it would be interesting at least to know 
the present condition of these historic ruins. 
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THE EARLY SETTLERS OF SAN FERNANDO. 
I. J. COX. 


[The greater part of the documents used in the preparation of this arti- 
cle are to be found in the collection, now in possession of the State Uni- 
versity, known as the “Bexar Archives.” As these documents are still 
unclassified, it will be impossible to give exact references for the various 
points mentioned, but so far as possible, the title and date of each docu- 
ment cited and the name of some individual connected with it will be 
given. In addition to the Bexar Archives the writer has consulted the 
standard authorities, the Bexar county land records, and documents in the 
Archivo General in the City of Mexico. The documents in the Bexar 
Archives for the years 1730-50, inclusive, consist, for the most part, 
oi three kinds: (1) petitions from residents of the villa, presidio, or mis- 
sions to the head authorities in Mexico, the viceroy and the bishop of 
Guadalajara, to the governor, and to the captain of the presidio, who acted 
as justicia mayor (general, or chief justice) for the province, and received 
petitions in the absence of the governor; (2) proclamations of the authori- 
ties to whom these petitions were addressed, together with those of the 
local alealdes of San Fernando; (3) records of judicial processes, both 
civil and criminal; (4) land records and other transfers. In addition, 
reference is made to Testimonio de un Paracer as given in the appendix of 
Yoakum, Vol. I. 

Citations are made also of the following documents in the History Sec- 
tion of the Archivo General, in the City of Mexico: Vol. 84, Colonos para 
Texas; Vol. 43, Historia del Descubrimiento y Poblacion de la Provincia 
de Texas hasta el avo de 1730. Escrita por el Pe. J. Melchor y Talaman- 
tes; Vol. 28, Representacion de la Villa de Sn. Fernando al Sr. Gobernador 
de Texas, Varon de Ripperdé; and, Vol. 43, the report of Caballero de 
Croix, to the Viceroy Galvez in Expediente sobre Comercio reciprico entre 
las Provincias de la Luisiana y Texas.] 

In every community there exists a tendency to bestow a certain 
amount of honor and dignity upon those families who claim the 
proud title of “first settlers.” Ina general way San Antonio offers 
no exception to this tendency, but in the matter of exact knowledge 
concerning those settlers, their names, their number, their char- 
acter, where they came from, when they arrived here, and other 
kindred points, there exists a most profound ignorance. In our 
city the term “descendants of the first settlers” is loosely applied to 
almost every family of Mexican name, so that, on a small scale, 
these descendants remind one of those of the “first families of Vir- 
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ginia.” The time even of the founding of the city is so uncertain 
that there is a difference of about forty years between the first and 
last dates given. The composite character of the early foundation 
of the city—military, political, and ecclesiastical as it was—is but 
imperfectly understood by those to whom it should be wholly famil- 
iar. One possible explanation for this condition of affairs lies in 
the fact that another stock than that of the founders now controls 
the affairs of this section, and, consequently, much that is really 
interesting and important in their early history is lost in the gen- 
eral feeling of indifference, if not of contempt, displayed by the 
dominant race toward its weaker predecessors. But even a Spanish- 
Mexican past may contain some lessons for an Anglo-American pres- 
ent and future, and an occasional jotting from the brief and rela- 
tively unimportant annals of another age may prove of interest and 
profit to the people of the imperial State of today. 

In the year 1718 the presidio of San Antonio de Béjar was estab- 
lished on the San Antonio river. During that same year, the mis- 
sion of San Antonio de Valero was moved from the Rio Grande to 
the vicinity of the presidio. During the next decade, by the found- 
ing of San José and the removal of three missions from Eastern 
Texas, the number of religious establishments on the San Antonio 
was increased to five. he lack of success in peopling the province 
by means of the missions and presidios, led the Spanish government 
to take other measures, and, in 1730 and 1731, we have the momen- 
tous (for Texas) journey of the Canary Island emigrants‘ to people 
the villa of San Fernando, near the presidio of San Antonio de 
Béjar. 

The story of their journey may be briefly told. After two pre- 
liminary decrees, one in 1722 and the other in 1729, a company of 
some fifty odd emigrants for Texas was gathered at the port of 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe. In that port, on March 27, 1730, there was 
promulgated another royal decree, expressing the wish of the king 
that the viceroy of New Spain and all other officials who had to do 
with the new colonists should show them the kindest treatment pos- 
sible? This decree was probably published just before the sailing of 
the company. We next hear of them in Vera Cruz, where they ar- 


See QUARTERLY for January, 1899, pp. 218, 219. 


“Representation of Cabildo of San Fernando, March 5, 1 
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rived in the early part of June. Here Juan Cabrera, one of the 
party, died, leaving a widow, Maria Rodriguez, and three children. 
On September 9th they were at Guantitlan, a little village near 
Mexico, where a notary public made out a list of the families with a 
personal description of each member. On the fifteenth of November 
they left Guantitlan for their difficult overland journey to the San 
Antonio river. Their route, as mapped out for them, led them 
through San Luis Potosi and Saltillo.t. In the latter villa, on the 
29th day of January, 1731, the head men of the families appeared 
before a notary public, in order to attest the correctness of the lists 
of supplies furnished by Colonel Aguirre, the governor of Coahuila, 
or Nueva Viscaya, as it was then called. Thence they continued 
their march, and, with a short stop at the presidio of San Juan 
Bautista on the Rio Grande, where they left their worn-out horses, 
they reached San Antonio de Béjar, March 9, 1731,° having con- 
sumed the best part of a year in their arduous journey, and having 
cost the royal treasury so great a sum, that the authorities were 
unwilling again to undertake such a costly experiment. Thus, of 
the four hundred Canary Island families that had been mentioned 
as necessary for the “conservation” of the province, only sixteen, 
with an aggregate of fifty-six persons, had the opportunity to under- 
take this important task. 

The mention of the number of families brings up one of the 
minor problems connected with the early settlement of San Fer- 
nando. It is almost impossible to harmonize the discrepancies in 
the various accounts, but it may be helpful to compare three lists 
of the heads of the families made in three successive years. The 
first was made in Guantitlan, September 9, 1730; the second, in 
Saltillo, January 29, 1731; and the third, in the presidio of San 
Antonio, February 22, 1732. They are as follows: 


*Colonos para Texas. 


*Portillo, Apuntes para la Historia Antigua de Coahuila y Texas, pp. 
239 et seq.; William Corner, San Antonio de Bejar, p. 127. 


‘Decree of Viceroy Casa Fuerte, December 31, 1731. 
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The early proclamations of Viceroy Casa Fuerte mention only 
ten families, and this is the number of families appearing on the 
Guantitlan list, although five single men are mentioned. The com- 
pany at Guantitlan numbered fifty-two persons. In his later proc- 
lamations the viceroy makes mention of the number of families as 
fifteen, with fifty-six persons. The list as taken at Saltillo men- 
tions the number of families as sixteen, but the total number is 
still fifty-six. The names of Antonio Rodriguez and Joseph Padron 
are missing, and the four companions of the former still appear as 
Thus the increase in the number 


s5 


“single men forming one family. 
of the company cannot be accounted for by the marriage of four of 
the single men. <A simple explanation would seem to be that, after 
the list was taken at Guantitlan, Francisco Arocha and Vizente 
Albares Travieso, with their wives, joined the company. These men 
acted as important officials for more than forty years, so it is nat- 
ural to suppose that they were young men at this time. Perhaps 
the viceroy added them to the original company because of the lack, 
among its members, of suitable official material. At least the ree- 
ords do not show that Arocha was a native of the Canaries, and, 
although a later decree seems to hint that Albares Travieso was, it 
throws no light on the absence of his name from the Guantitlan list. 

Of the other new names on the Saltillo list we may account for 
Joseph Cabrera as the son of Maria Rodriguez, widow of Juan 
Cabrera. Juan Delgado is probably the son of Maria Meleano, 
widow of Lucas Delgado. The names of Maria Melian in the first 
list and Marino Melano in the second are so similar as to give rise 
to the supposition that there may have been a mistake on the part 
of one or both notaries. At any rate the name of Marino Melano 
does not appear in succeeding records. 

On the list taken in the presidio of San Antonio the name of 
Antonio Rodriguez again appears as one of the “heads of families.” 
Perhaps he may have become such, in the meantime, or may repre- 
sent himself and his companions, still regarded as “constituting one 
family.” His absence at Saltillo, as well as that of Joseph Padron, 
may possibly be accounted for by their lagging behind the rest of 


Q 


the company or by carelessness on the part of the notary. Joseph 
Leal, the only new person named, is another son of Juan Leal 
Goraz. The names of the widows do not appear, doubtless because 
they were sufficiently represented by their sons. The number of 
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families, as given on this list, is thirteen. As stated above, the 
number was variously reported as ten, fifteen, and sixteen, while 
still another document later gives the number as fourteen. The 


list was taken at San Antonio when the seventy-one horses that had 
been left at the presidio of the Rio Grande were to be distributed 
to the settlers. It would seem that on such an occasion, if ever, 
all of the families ought to be represented. In view of such docu- 
mentary evidence as we now have at hand, further speculation con- 
cerning names and the number of families seems useless. 

So much for the Canary Island immigrants. But they were by 
no means the only bona fide settlers of the vicinity. Indeed, in a 
petition of 1745, Pedro de Ocon y Trillo claims that they have no 
right to the title of “first settlers”; that there were already a num- 
ber of settlers gathered about the presidio and in their name he 
claims that they are “the true and most ancient inhabitants and 
conquerors of that territory,” and that, too, at no expense to the 
royal treasury. The documents of the period often refer to resi- 
dents (vecinos) of the presidio, as well as to soldiers, and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that many of the soldiers, on completing their 
term of service, would take up land as actual settlers.? Ocon y 
Trillo himself is spoken of in one document as a former resident of 
Saltillo, and was doubtless attracted to the vicinity by the fact that 
the captain of the presidio, Thoribio de Urrutia, was his brother- 
in-law. Very likely family connections with those in the presidio 
brought other settlers from various parts of Mexico. In later years, 
when earlier jealousies had been forgotten, presidial settlers were 
merged with the Canary Islanders, and new and old were styled 
alike “citizens of San Fernando.” Among the new family names 
that appear in the villa records during the first two decades of its 
establishment, may be mentioned those of Hernandez, Valdez, Pena, 
del Valle, Flores, Lopez, Castro, Nunez, Treviiio, Ximenez, Cavo, 
Menchaca, Urrutia, Gonzales, de los Santos Coy, Martinez, Guer- 
rero (or Guerro), Montes de Oca, Sanchez, Monte Mayor, de la 
Serda, etc., ete., and this list is by no means exhaustive. 


‘Captain of Presidio Juan Antonio Perez de Almacen to viceroy, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1732. 

*Talamantes mentions this in his Historia, par. 21. Several real estate 
ransfers show that it was a customary practice. 
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At the same time, in the presidial records, are to be found among 
the names of soldiers and vecinos agregados, those of Carabajal, 
Bueno de Roxas, Estrada, Bacilio del Toro, Galvan, de los Rios, Cal- 
villo, Ruiz, Ocon y Trillo, Saucedo, Garza, ete., ete. With greater 
research these lists might be more fully extended, but from manu- 
scripts so far consulted, it would be impossible to make out an abso- 
lutely complete record. It would be equally impossible, at present, 
to give the exact date when each new family first appeared in the 
community. We can only note, as they appear on the records, the 
names of well-known families, and the accompanying dates, at best, 
would be only approximate. 

Among other sources from which the new villa drew its popu- 
lation may be mentioned the Tlascalan Indians,’ and the various 
Indian tribes of northern Mexico. The latter were first brought to 
the missions, owing to the lack of suitable native Texas material for 
these agencies of civilization, and afterwards gradually worked their 
way through these establishments into the villa. This process, al- 
though it consumed a long time, was encouraged by the original 
settlers, who were anxious to secure the neophytes as servants and 
laborers. 

From the various sources mentioned, it will readily be seen that 
by no means all of the principal Mexican families of the present 
city are of Canary Island descent. But, from whatever source they 
came, the early settlers of the villa soon took on the same character 
—a character that will be briefly described in the following pages. 

Before the arrival of the new colonists, the governor of the prov- 
ince was to have provided plans for laying out the new villa, setting 
specific portions for building lots, pastures, and /abores, and to as- 
sign to each family a lot for residence and a labor for cultivation. 
Each family was to enjoy the use of the common pasture lands and 
of water for irrigation from the San Antonio or the San Pedro. 
The decree of the viceroy enjoining these preparations was to re- 
main in the “strong box” of the cabi/do for future reference.* In 


‘Yoakum, History of Texas, 1 79. The authority in the manuscripts for 
his statement, however, appears slight, The documents Representacion to 
Ripperdéd (1770) and Testimonio de un Parecer (1744) mention only fam- 
ilies in the vicinity as joining the “Islanders” in forming the villa. The 
report of De Croix (1778) says that thirty families of “creoles or natives 
of these kingdoms” joined them. 


*Casa Fuerte to Bustillos, November 28, 1730. 
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the early part of 1732, about the time government aid io the colo- 
nists was withdrawn, the distribution of lots and labors was made, 
each head of a family receiving his title in the name of His Maj- 
esty. This record of individual assignments, known as the “Car- 
tilla de Particion”, together with the above decree of the viceroy, 
form the basis for the land titles of this section. Mention is made 
of both of these documents in 1762, at the time of the residencia of 
Governor Navarete, but they have long since disappeared. Some 
attempts have been made to get the originals from Spain, where it 
is supposed that they are deposited, but so far in vain. In many of 
the early transfers of which there is record, mention is frequently 
made of “the share and right of the original founders, as given by 
His Majesty.”' Doubtless, by an exhaustive study of such real 
estate transfers of this early period as we have recorded, and by a 
careful comparison with later deeds and present maps, it would be 
possible to reconstruct, almost entirely, the original plan of the 
villa. This, however, would be a task of more than ordinary diffi- 
culty. 

The land records seem to show that many changes had to be made 
in the viceroy’s plans for laying out the city, he merely following 
the general regulations of the Laws of the Indies upon this point. 
General regulations had to vield to physical conditions imposed by 
the position of rivers, the slope of the land, etc., and by the still 
more urgent necessity for an easily defensible position. Mention 
is made of a common pasture land, both north and south of the 
villa, instead of on all sides, and lying between the San Antonio 
and San Pedro. Very likely this division was adopted for the sake 
of greater compactness and ease of defense. In some cases the 
building lots are less than the 240 feet square provided by the vice- 
roy. The many turns of the river also interfered with the regular- 
ity of the lots.2 These and many other causes combine to render 
this task of the restoration of the plan of early San Antonio a truly 
arduous one. 

The conditions that confronted the new colonists were not such 
as to promise great prosperity for the colony. Shortly before their 


‘Urrutia to Rodriguez: Rodriguez to Castro, 1749. 


*Rodriguez to Curbelo, May 22, 1749; Rodriguez to Castro, April 8, 
1749. 
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arrival the presidial garrisons had been greatly reduced. As a nat- 
ural result, the hostile Indians had been emboldened to break out 
into actual warfare, in 1730, just previous to their coming. With 
these hostile Indians the few soldiers of the weakened garrisons 
were utterly unable to cope. The very soldiers themselves were, in 
many ways, to prove a hindrance to the development of the villa, as 
they had been all along to the growth of the missions. The mis- 
sions also were sufficiently near the new settlement to allow the mix- 
ing of herds and other pretexts for quarrels, of which all parties 
were only too ready to take advantage. Thus, instead of two war- 
ring factions, the authorities had now to deal with three, and the 
task, as time went on, by no means promised to lighten. 

In addition to these discouraging surroundings, the means of 
simple existence were not wholly certain. A large portion of the 
finished materials for their houses, and of living necessities (for 
the time at least) had to be transported on pack animals from the 
interior of Mexico. This was the case with supplies for the pre- 
sidial garrison, and must necessarily continue for some time for the 
new colonists. The new settlers were supposed, ultimately, not 
merely to support themselves, but in addition, to produce enough 
of the ordinary crops to supply the various garrisons; yet their 
scanty crops of the first few years imperfectly fulfilled these expec- 
tations. Under such conditions we should hardly expect the most 
energetic of people, transported from an island home to the wildest 
of inland wildernesses, immediately to adapt themselves to their 
surroundings, and those from the Canaries showed little disposition 
to do so, either at first or shortly thereafter. 

Perhaps it was because the authorities in Mexico realized these 
facts and felt a little uncertain of their colonists, that they early 
took precautions to lose none of the number by desertion. Late in 
1731, Juan Leal Goraz appeared in the City of Mexico with a peti- 
tion from his fellow-colonists for those horses that had been left at 
the presidio of San Juan Bautista. He succeeded in his object, but 
the viceroy took advantage of the occasion to rebuke the governor 
‘for allowing Goraz to leave the province, and forthwith issued an 
order that, thereafter, under no pretext, were the Canary Island 
settlers to be permitted to leave the province.” 


*Representation of cabildo to Governor, March 5, 1735. 


“Decree of Casa Fuerte, December 31, 1731. 
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Naturally the order caused some hard feeling on the part of the 
settlers and soon a specific case was brought before the authorities. 
Vicente Albares 'Pravieso, the alguacil mayor, asked for permission 
to go to Mexico, or, at least, to Saltillo, to be cured of a severe ill- 
ness from which he was suffering. He did not mention the disease, 
but, from his subsequent importunity, it must have been dangerous. 
There appeared to be no one in the province who could cure him. 
Although he claimed that the decree of the viceroy applied only to 
matters of business and offered to bring witnesses to certify to the 
truth of his statement, his petition was in vain.1_ The next year, 
the other members of the cabildo came to his assistance and in a 
series of petitions asked the governor for the specific decrees by 
which he refused their associate’s request. They spoke of the great 
injustice done them, in being the only settlers refused free depart- 
ure from the province, and mentioned the obligation of the govern- 
ment to fulfill the promises by which they were induced to make 
their voluntary journey from their distant island home. Surely, 
they said, the authorities would not refuse the first settlers of the 
place license to leave the province, upon such a serious matter as 
seeking the necessary cure for diseases. With reference to the pro- 
hibition against leaving the province for commercial purposes they 
complained of the difficulty of maintaining themselves by means of 
their scanty products, with no opportunity to seek other markets. 

What seemed to make this prohibition especially galling was the 
fact that the new settlers who had joined them, and all others of 
the vicinity, had the privilege of going freely, back and forth, for 
the purpose of trading, while the Islanders, the “voluntary first 
settlers,” were restrained. They bitterly contrasted this with the 
fair promises made them before their departure and the considerate 
treatment they had received everywhere along the route of their 
journey. Here, in their chosen abiding place, they lived in a state 
of captivity, virtually worse than that of the galleys. Thus com- 
plaining, they sent their petition to Governor Sandoval, asking for 
copies of the orders concerning their detention, and desiring the 
governor to forward their petition and complaint to the viceroy, at 
his own expense.” 


*Petition of Travieso. 


*Petitions of cabildo, February 6, and March 5, 1735. 
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Although the good governor thought they had little cause for 
complaint, in view of all that had been done for them and in con- 
sideration of his uniformly just treatment of them, yet, at their 
request, he forwarded their petitions. By the next year the new 
viceroy, Bizarron, got around to consider matters relating to the 
far off province of “Texas, or New Philippines.” He tried to im- 
prove the condition of the villa by ordering the captains of the 
various presidios to give preference to its settlers, when buying 
provisions, and to pay for the latter at the current market prices. 
Thus the infant city was early to begin its policy of depending 
largely for its maintenance on a military post. With reference to 
the petition of Vizente Albares Travieso, backed up by the repre- 
sentations of the cabildo, the governor advised that he be allowed 
to go to Saltillo for medical treatment, but that a special watch be 
kept at Vera Cruz, and that, if he attempted to leave the country, he 
be arrested as a deserter. From this decree we should infer that 
Travieso was one of the Canary Island immigrants. Although 
there is no further reference to the fact, we may infer, from suc- 
ceeding practices, that the severity of this restriction upon the 
movements of the “Islanders” was subsequently much relaxed.* 

With the colonists safely settled on the San Antonio river, and 
with all necessary precautions taken to keep them there, attention 
may be given next to a consideration of their character. Upon this 
point there is a wide variety of testimony so conflicting in its nature 
that it is almost impossible to form a just estimate. In their 
own petitions and other papers, they show such an exaggerated idea 
of their own importance, and are so anxious to impress upon gov- 
ernor, or viceroy, or presidial captain the great favor they rendered 
His Majesty in coming to this remote frontier settlement, that we 
can place little reliance upon what they say. We must likewise 
make allowance for the interested statements of their enemies. 
Most of the earlier testimony is of one kind or the other. Fortu- 
nately, we have some later testimony of a more disinterested kind, 
to which we may add many unconscious touches from the earlier 
records. 

One of their early enemies, Pedro de Ocon y Trillo, makes the 


‘Decree of Bizarron, January 24, 1736. 


*Representacion a Ripperdd, July 7, 1770. 
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statement that the immigrants were not of the best quality of the 
people of the Canaries, so it may be interesting to determine their 
position in the social system of New Spain. One of their leading 
members, Juan Leal Goraz, describes his occupation by no higher 
title than that of small farmer (labrador). Francisco de Arocha, 
the notary (escrivano publico y de cabildo), and the person of 
greatest education in the company, acted as cashier (cajero) of the 
goods and rations served to the soldiers of the garrison. Many of 
the other settlers use the name labrador to describe their oecupa- 
tion. Evidently they were all of the lower laboring or farming 
class of their native islands, and we should naturally expect such 
to be chosen to people the Texas wilderness. Arocha, who seems to 
be an exception, did not appear among the other settlers at Guan- 
titlan.’ 

In contrast with a somewhat sparing use of the names denoting 
their occupation, is their use of their newly acquired titles. These 
may, indeed, fit like new garments and lack the cleaving qualities 
that come with long use, but they are very much in evidence upon 
every possible occasion. As a sample we may take this: “Juan 
Leal Goraz, Spaniard and settler [poblador]| by order of His Maj- 
esty (whom may God guard) in this Royal Presidio of San Antonio 
de Vejar and Villa of San Fernando, Province of Texas, or New 
Philippines, and present senior Regidor of the said Villa, and 
farmer [labrador].”? Perhaps the final word detracts somewhat 
from the previous title, but it will be noticed that it is inserted 
where it will do the least harm to its dignity. As if this were not 
enough, Goraz later adds: “I am one of the principal settlers, by 
order of His Majesty,” etc.* Two years later his title has under- 
gone further change and he then appears as “Perpetual regidor of 
the first vote of the villa of San Fernando and ordinary alcalde of 
said villa, by His Majesty,” etc.* In that same year he gives a short 
review of his career and shows that a colonial judge of the Canaries 
selected him as head of the families bound for New Spain, that the 


See lists as given above. 
*Petition of July 7, 1733. 
*Petition of July 21, 1733. 


‘Proclamation, April 19, 1735. 
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viceroy had reappointed him to that position, and that the cabildo 
had also favored him by choosing him as alcalde.* He seems fond of 
the expression “principal settler,” which often appears in his peti- 
tions, proclamations, etc. In another place he styles himself, 
“Spaniard, settler, and farmer, senior regidor for His Majesty, etc., 
and alcalde of the first vote.” On the whole he appeared to have an 
abundance of titles for a petty justice in a frontier hamlet. Con- 
sequently it is not at all strange that his proud spirit should resent 
the term ‘“Morisco,” as applied to a man of his “grey hairs” and 
dignity by a disrespectful and quarrelsome young fellow-settler.* 

The worthy Goraz, however, has his imitators. Antonio de los 
Santos speaks of himself as “a man well-born, and of the qualities 
and customs of good Christianity.” Juan Leal Albares, son of 
Goraz, follows well in his father’s footsteps by styling himself 
“regidor and settler.” Antonio Rodriguez is content with simply 
linking the titles, “citizen and procurador.” These few examples 
will serve to show the tendency of the colonists to make the most of 
their new titles. 

A childish pride in long or high-sounding titles is not their only 
fault. Very early in the history of the villa, the viceroy pronounced 
them impertinent in their demands. This was on the occasion 
when Goraz came to the City of Mexico to ask for the travel-worn 
horses left at the presidio of San Juan Bautista. These horses be- 
longed to the government and had merely been used for the trans- 
portation of the immigrants. According to the decree of the vice- 
roy, November 28, 1730, the colonists were to be provided with 
other domestic animals, but no mention is made of horses. Very 
likely the good viceroy thought that enough had already been done 
for these people. He granted their request, however, and this was 
doubtless the important thing for them. At the same time he took 
occasion to forbid their leaving the province, under any pretext, and 
also made mention of the daily assistance the colonists were to re- 
ceive for a year after their arrival. This aid from the general gov- 
ernment was to cease March 9, 1732, so the date of their arrival 
may be regarded as fixed, at just a year previous to the above date.’ 


*Response, May 14, 1735. 
*Petition vs. Patricio Rodriguez, August 29, 1734. 
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Their petitions, or rather demands, for a parish church exhibit 
much of the quality of impertinence as well as helplessness in doing 
anything for themselves. There were two mission churches fairly 
near them and it seems that they could have arranged for services 
in one of these. But they could not be satisfied, save with an edifice 
of their own, and they thought that a contribution of $24,000 from 
the royal treasury should be made for this purpose.t It will be 
observed that the date of this representation is about seventeen 
years after their arrival and ten after the probable laying of the 
corner-stone of the edifice. Evidently they had done very little to 
help themselves, in the interim, so the authorities donated only one- 
half of the sum asked for, but stated explicitly that no more need 
be expected. The government had set a bad precedent in paying 
all of the early expenses in settling the municipality. 

As a partial excuse for the childishness and injustice of these set- 
tlers’ demands we may mention their ignorance. In the earliest 
documents containing their signatures we find many who did not 
know how to write, for whom others must sign “by request.” Thus 
Arocha, the notary, signs one document for Martin Lorenzo, the 
second alcalde, and Juan Curbelo, a regidor. In the same docu- 
ment Goraz asserts that he could find no person in the place, who 
was able to write enough to witness his papers; and he himself was 
so troubled with short-sightedness that he could not write a counter- 
charge which he had to make against the three above mentioned. 
His signature, as well as that of the others who claimed to be able 
to write, shows a lack somewhere. Joseph Padron and Manual de 
Niz, both of whom later acted as alcaldes, must have some one sign 
for them. Francisco Delgado, Patricio Rodriguez, and Joseph Leal, 
all members of the cabildo, were under the same necessity. Juana 
de Urrutia and Plova de los Santos Coy request others to sign deeds 
for them. If this was the condition in the earlier days, educational! 
matters must have been much worse in the next generation, with 
the still fewer advantages of a frontier hamlet. So we need not be 
surprised in the following years to find such a report as this: “The 
officers of San Fernando form a most ridiculous cabildo, because of 
the ignorance of all, and do many absurd and shameful things, be- 
cause of the difficulty of appeal to distant superiors.”? There 


‘Incomplete document, seal of 1747-’48. 


*Report of De Croix, September 23, 1778: Archivo General, Historia, 48. 
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appears to have been no attempt at public education, with the pos- 
sible exception of efforts on the part of the village curate to instruct 
in a few simple religious truths. Aside from the curate there ap- 
pears to have been, in the early days, no representative of the 
learned professions, not even a physician.' 

In the course of his report the Chevalier De Croix says: “AI! of 
the inhabitants [of San Fernando] live miserably because of their 
fects show themselves at first sight, so that little time is necessary 
in order to know them.” Their lack of the means of subsistence 
may readily be explained by their laziness, and, indeed, this char- 


laziness, captiousness, and lack of means of subsistence, which de- 


acteristic makes itself apparent throughout the whole course of 
their history. But one can find much excuse for these characteris- 
tics of the colonists in the paternalistic policy of the government 
and its unwise fostering of their pride by specious promises and 
empty honors. In addition, the hard conditions of life that sur- 
rounded them would have discouraged any but the most resolute 
spirits, and no one pretends to say that these Canary Islanders ever 
exhibited any great craving for a strenuous life. 

Again, in his report De Croix says “It is not difficult for them 
[the members of the cabildo| to confuse everything and to reduce 
to disputes and litigious discussion whatever is pleasing to them, 
and never to clear matters up.” If the second generation of the 
villa settlers were plagued by litigation and private quarrels, it was 
because such methods had been so well taught them by the first. 
Scarcely had the new settlers received possession of their lands, 
before a quarrel broke out between Goraz and Padron about the 
exact limits of their respective allotments. The value of the land 
involved was infinitesimal, but it thoroughly stirred up the little 
villa during the year 1753, involving the greater part of the munic- 
ipal officers, as well as the governor, and resulted in about six 
months’ imprisonment for Goraz. At least, so he charges; but the 
imprisonment does not seem to have been more confining than to 
his own dwelling. The villa did not then have its own lock-up; but 
made use of the prisoner’s house, in case of minor offenses, or 
of a private house and keeper, or the guardhouse of the presidio, in 
those of a more serious nature. 

Two years later, Juan Leal Goraz is himeelf in power, as first 


*See petition of Travieso, above. 
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alealde; and in his attempts to reform certain public abuses, he 
encounters factitious opposition among his fellow-officers. Thinking 
that proper respect has not been shown him, in his official capacity, 
he orders the arrest of Martin Lorenzo, his associate alcalde; Juan 
Curbelo, regidor; and Francisco de Arocha, the notary. Then the 
governor is indeed overwhelmed with petition and counter-petition. 
There are complaints of undue severity, of imprisonment, and of 
insult to official position. There is the assertion of present official 
power and statement of the value of past services. There are quo- 
tations from the Laws of the Indies, reviews of past customs of the 
village, hints of malicious underhand dealings on the part of high 
officials, and threats of appeal to the viceroy. All of this consumes 
time, so there is a long imprisonment for the three offenders before 
the viceroy can order their release. 

Goraz also has previously had some trouble with Patricio Rodri- 
guez about some money Rodriguez’s father owed him. Rodriguez 
not only injures his honor by calling him a “Morisco,” but threatens 
more lasting damage with a gun. This leads to several months’ 
imprisonment of Rodriguez, with petitions from his mother and full 
statement of charges by Goraz. Finally the village curate has to 
bring into requisition his good offices, and he secures the release of 
the erring young man. Juan Leal Alvares wishes to recover a mule 
from Joseph Padron and invokes the aid of the law. There are a 
number of suits brought against various residents by merchants of 
Saltillo and elsewhere, to collect notes and bills of credit. With 
such a beginning the tendency to engage in law suits easily becomes 
a fixed habit in the municipality. This tendency betrays a quarrel- 
some disposition on the part of the residents. In the various cases 
mentioned above there are references to previous troubles and 
charges, even while upon their journey from the Canaries. It is 
charged that funds have been misappropriated, or that some one has 
uttered treasonable expressions against the king. The most serious 
charge of this sort is that of Goraz against Curbelo, who is accused 
in 1734 of making the statement that he would not obey the royal 
commands, and, as a consequence, suffers a short imprisonment in 
the presidial guardhouse. There seems to have been very little ten- 
dency on the part of these litigants to take the law into their own 
hands. Serious crimes, too, are very rare for a frontier village 
garrisoned by rather unruly and vicious soldiers. 
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More serious than their internal quarrels, however, was the ten- 
dency of the Island settlers to embroil themselves with the neigh- 
boring soldiers, settlers, and missionaries. The question of the 
pasturage of the presidial cattle and horses and of the preservation 
of the crops of the settlers offered a perennial source of dispute. 
The settlers claimed that the cattle from the presidio and from the 
missions frequently ruined their crops. In return the others 
claimed that the crops should be fenced, and that the settlers killed 
or lamed their animals. In 1737 matters came to a crisis and the 
aciing governor, Captain Thoribio Urrutia, who also acted as prin- 
cipal justice for the province, issued a proclamation against all 
illegal practices of this sort. The people of the villa responded 
through their cabildo, representing that they were too poor to build 
the necessary fences, and asking that no horses or cattle be pastured 
without a keeper. They also demanded payment for 400 fanegas' 
of corn, which they claimed the animals had destroyed. In his 
reply Captain Urrutia complained bitterly of the fact, that, when 
he had issued a proclamation that was just to all, the cabildo should 
answer in such a discordant manner, especially when it was neces- 
sary for all to live in peace and harmony in order to present a bold 
front to the enemy that surrounded them. Later he attended a 
meeting of the cabildo and read a statement that four presidial cat- 
tle had been killed during the year, and that the cattle had been five 
times in the settlers’ corn, with a total damage of not more than 
fifteen or twenty fanegas, and for this he was willing to pay. He 
gave command to the soldiers not to injure the horses or crops of 
the “Islanders,” and to the latter he represented the little cause 
they had for complaint. So for the future they promised to act 
with more discretion and justice.” 

A few years after the members of the cadildo had some difficulty 
with 
of him to the viceroy. When the latter’s reply was received, they 
patched up some sort of agreement with Urrutia, which they mutu- 
ally pledged themselves, under penalty, to keep. As a sort of safe- 
guard the alcaldes were given concurrent jurisdiction with the jus- 


Captain Urrutia, and even went so far as to send complaints 


ticia mayor.* 
‘A fanega is equal to about two bushels. 


“Proclamations of September 28, 1737, and following. 
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Not content with merely raising disturbances about matters in 
which they had some direct concern, the members of the cabildo 
even went out of the way to seek trouble with their neighbors. 
They made out a lengthy complaint about the missions and the mis- 
sionaries in charge, as if the latter were in some way responsible 
for the miserable condition of the villa. They reviewed the whole 
of the missionary movement, dwelt upon the lack of success of the 
missionaries, and recommended the abandonment of the missions, 
with the possible view of obtaining an addition to their narrow 
population. The bishop of Guadalajara had previously written 
them a note expressing his sorrow at existing’ relations and prom- 
ising an investigation,’ but evidently the bishop’s decision was not 
satisfactory to the settlers, for they wished their later complaint to 
be forwarded to the viceroy.2 Those making this representation 
claimed that they did so because of the many complaints concerning 
themselves sent to Mexico. 

As an example of contemporary opinion of the Island settlers 
may be taken the petition of Pedro de Ocon y Trillo. He makes 
his statements in behalf of his brother-in-law, Captain Urrutia, as 
a representative of the presidial settlers. The “Islanders” had 
made a lengthy complaint of the captain; and to this Ocon y Trillo 
replies that it is nothing but a mass of injurious reports, by which 
they are attempting to harm, not merely the captain, but all condi- 
tions of men living in the vicinity, and not even the sanctity of the 
mission fathers is safe from their venomous attacks. All this tissue 
of false reports lacks both substance and proof and only serves to 
make known the disdainful, caviling, and perverse qualities of said 
“Islanders.” Elated with the title of “pobladores,” they wish to be 
the only settlers of this land and look with depreciation upon 
those who were already gathered there. These latter, without 
any cost to His Majesty, were, and are, the true and most ancient 
settlers and conquerors of the land. There are five classes of people 
in the vicinity, the “Islanders,” the collected (agregados) settlers. 
soldiers, Indians, and churchmen, to which enumeration may be 
added the captain of the presidio and the governor of the province 
as head of all. It is a notorious fact that the “Islanders” complain 


‘Communication of the bishop of Guadalajara, May 9, 1754. 


“Representation of cabildo, August 25, 1756. 
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bitterly of all the other classes, including the captain, whom all 
others praise. The captain had served under three governors, noted 
for their strictness, and they had nothing but commendation for 
him. Only these few upstart families bring their malicious charges 
against him. The paper ends abruptly at this point, but from a 
date quoted, we can easily imagine that the agreement mentioned 
above, between the cabildo and Captain Urrutia, was the outcome 
of this vigorous representation. 

I may possibly have pursued this subject to an unprofitable 
length. The life of the early settlers of San Fernando was simple, 
crude, and unattractive in many features, but as an element in the 
early development of our State and its chief city, it may possess 
some phases of permanent interest. Oddly enough there is taking 
place in our country, today, a movement similar to the journey of 
the Canary Island immigrants. Porto Rico is sending her surplus 
laboring population to the Hawaiian Islands, just as the Canaries, 
nearly two centuries ago, sent a few families of this class to the 
wilds of Texas. It has seemed the tendency of Spain to fill up her 
island empire, in order to supply workers to the needy portions of 
the world, when the demand should come; and this process is going 
on when her islands have slipped from her grasp. Perhaps, in this 
insignificant earlier movement, there may be some lessons to be 
learned, some mistakes to be avoided, some suggestions to be fol- 
lowed, that will help to make the latter movement still more suc- 
cessful. As the Spaniard, by a century of struggle, helped in a 
measure to make Texas ready for the great Republic that was to 
absorb it, so may our new citizens, because of the previous example 
of a small company of their fellow countrymen, bear an important 


part in the expansion of the American people to the westward. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Land of Sunshine continues its 
important documents selected from the sources of Southwestern 
history. The June and July numbers (Vol. XLV, No. 6, and Vol. 
XV, No. 1) contain a translation of the Diario of Alferez Don 
Miguel Costans6, which is an account of the joint land and sea 


good work in publishing 


Q 


expedition made to California in 1769 and 1770 under the direction 
of Senor Don Joseph de Galvez. Costans6 was an engineer and 
was cosmographer for the expedition, and thus writes from the non- 
ecclesiastical standpoint. On page 478 of the June number is 
printed a fac-simile of the title page of the Diario. 


The leading article in the July Publications of the Southern 
Ilistory Association is a very excellent sketch of President William 
L. Wilson, who will perhaps be better remembered as Postmaster 
General under President Cleveland. In its preparation the writer 
has drawn extensively on President Wilson’s private diary, so that 
the paper partakes largely of the nature of an autobiography. An- 
other article that will interest especially Southern readers is Mrs. 
M. E. Robertson’s account of President Davis’s Last Official Meet- 
ing, at which were present such of his officers and members of his 
Cabinet as were with him in Georgia just previous to his capture. 

In the September Publications Prof. Ficklen, of Tulane Univer- 
sity, has a paper entitled Was Texas Included in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase? A more extended review of it will be given in the January 
(JUARTERLY, when the writer’s reasons for maintaining the negative 
against Prof. Henry Adams will be critically examined. 

The only other article in this issue is by Miles White, Jr., on 
Henry Baker and Some of His Descendants. Baker was one of the 
ancestors of Johns Hopkins. 


The July number of the American [Historical Review is an unus- 
ually large one, containing 250 pages plus an index to Volume VI, 
of which this is the last number. Of the leading articles two relate 
to European history. The Republic of San Marino, by William 
Miller, is a brief sketch of the history of the only survivor of the 
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medieval Italian republics. The Risings in the English Monastic 
Towns in 1827, by Norman M. Trenholme, is a study of the strug- 
gles of the mediwval monastic towns to obtain franchises from 
their lords, the monks. Two leading papers are on American his- 
tory. H. P. Biggar contributes The French Hakluyt; Mare Lescar- 
bot of Vervins, in which he describes and critically discusses the 
writings of Lescarbot, whom he calls “the first historian of New 
France.” The Transition from Dutch to English Rule in New 
York, by Albert E. McKinley, is a study in institutional history. 
Three sets of documents are printed, namely: Letters of Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, 1825-1832; Letters on the Nullification Movement 
in South Carolina, 1830-1834, I; and A Ministerial Crisis in 
France, 1876. Professor Albert Bushnell Hart contributes A 
Trial Bibliography of American Diplomacy, that will no doubt 
prove very useful to students. 





Lhe Proceedings of the Texas Veterans’ Association at the Twen- 
ty-eighth Annual Reunion, and The Proceedings of the Tenth An- 
nual Meeting of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas have been 
received. The meetings named were held contemporaneously— 
which is the custom of the two organizations—in Austin, April 20- 
22, 1901. The Proceedings of the Veterans contains reports of the 
addresses of welcome made by Mayor White, President Prather, and 
Mr. J. W. Dibrell; the response for the Veterans by ex-Governor 
Lubbock, and that for the Daughters by Mrs. Nellie Steadman Cox; 
and the memorial sermon by Rev. C. P. Goodson. The total mem- 
bership of the Association is given at ninety-four, thirty-nine being 
men, and fifty-five women. The death roll for the year previous 
amounts to eighteen. The Proceedings of the Daughters contains 
the response by Mrs. Nellie Steadman Cox already mentioned ; the 
address of Mrs. Urwitz as presiding officer; the reports of the sec- 
retary, the assistant secretary, and the treasurer: the minutes of the 
executive committee; the historian’s report; the report of the pres- 
entation of a Texas flag to the State University by the Daughters, 
including, among other things, the address of presentation by Sena- 
tor J. A. Beall, and that of acceptance by Chairman T. 8S. Hender- 
son of the Board of Regents; the letter of President Prather offer- 
ing a prize of one hundred dollars for the best historic song or 
poem on The Teras Flag; the reports of the various chapters; the 
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address of Mr. Carlos Bee to the Daughters on April 22nd; and an 
appendix, in which are printed an announcement of the offer of 
President Prather, the memorial address of Mrs. Cone Johnson 
delivered for the Daughters, a poem, San Jacinto Day, by Mrs. 
Mary Saunders, a historical sketch entitled 7'he Last Messenger 
from the Alamo, and a copy of a letter relative to the son of Travis 
vublished in the Houston Post, both by Mrs. Loosean, an account of 
the presentation of a Texas flag to President McKinley by the 
Daughters, a “roll of honor,” including the names of those who have 
taken the gold and silver medals offered by the Daughters, the char- 
ter, constitution, and by-laws of the organization, and a list of 


members. 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS. 


Capt. Jesse Burnam’s Name.—As intimated in the editorial 
note on page 12 of the July QUARTERLY, historians have spelled his 
name “Burnham”; but he evidently spelled it Burnam; for I have 
had extensive correspondence with some of his intimate acquaint- 
ances, all of whom so spelled it. One of these correspondents was 
his youngest son, who wrote to me a short time before his own 


death. 
W. P. Zuper. 


“THe Escape oF Rose rroM THE ALAMO.”—The editorial foot- 
note (on page 5, Vol. V, No. 1, of the QUARTERLY) to the article 
bearing this title is correct, towit: “In the letter carried by Smith 
[dated March 3d, 1836], Travis says, “Col. J. B. Bonham * * * 
got in this morning at eleven o’clock.” I remember to have read 
the letter, as it was printed in hand bill form, not many days after 
it was written. I should have noted this myself, but happened not 
to think of it. Yet, considering the circumstances under which 
Travis wrote, it does not disprove my position that he wrote it after 
midnight, on the morning of March 3d. 

It is very probable that Travis had not slept since Bonham’s 
arrival. Under such circumstances it is not uncommon for persons, 
conversing or writing, to make such blunders as to say this morn- 
ing or this evening for yesterday morning, or for last evening or 
tonight. It is not unreasonable to infer that Travis, being weary, 
made such a blunder; and, as he was unquestionably pressed for 
time, failed to discover the blunder, or had not leisure to correct it. 
The distance which Smith rode after the writing proves this 
hypothesis to be correct. A ride of one hundred and eighty miles 
in three days is more than man or horse could perform. 

My inference is that Bonham arrived at eleven o’clock on March 
2nd ;—more probably p. m. than a. m., as he could escape the vigi- 
lance of the Mexican guards and scouts more easily in the night 


than in daylight. 


W. P. Zvuser. 
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Tue BEGINNINGS OF HopKINs Country.—Late in December, 
1842, William Hargrave and his brother, Harvey Hargrave, moved 
into what is now Hopkins county from Red River county. There 
were in the two families eighteen persons, five of whom are now 
living. At that time there was only one other family living in Hop- 
kins county, that of Mr. John Bivin, whose home was four miles 
east of Sulphur Bluff. The first week in January, 1843, “Uncle 
Billy” Barker settled south of White Oak, six miles west of Sulphur 
Springs. In 1843, Capt. E. M. Hopkins moved into the settlement 
from Red River county, and his widow, “Aunt Rebecca,” still lives 
in Hopkins county. 

The first mill in the county, a grist and saw mill combined, was 
a water mill built by Robert Hargrave upon the old bluff on South 
Sulphur in 1844. 

The first burial in the county was on the 26th day of August, 
1843. The first wedding was on the 16th day of October, 1843. 
The license was procured at Clarksville, Red River county, fifty 
miles away, and the minister rode from Clarksville on horseback 
to perform the ceremony. The first barbecue was on the 4th of 
July, 1845, near the water mill on South Sulphur. The first elec- 
tion was held on the first Monday in September, 1844, at the same 
place, it being a part of Lamar county at that time. There is only 
one man living now who voted at this election. It is “Uncle Perry” 
Hargrave, and he is eighty years old. His children and grandchil- 
dren today are drinking water out of the first cistern that was dug 
in Hopkins county. This cistern, which dates from 1842, is sit- 
uated in the northeast portion of Hopkins county, sixteen miles 
from the county seat, Sulphur Springs. 

Mrs. STELLA PutMAN DINSMORE. 

Sulphur Springs, Texas. 


THe NumsBer or “DECIMATED Mier Prisoners.”—Mrs. Adéle 
B. Looscan, historian of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas, is 
entitled to our gratitude for her note (QuaRTERLY, Vol. V. No. 1) 
on the “Letter from a Mier Prisoner to His Mother” ; but the num- 
ber of those who were subjected to the “death lottery,” as stated on 
page 67, is erroneous,—probably a misprint.’ Their number was 
not one hundred and seventeen, but one hundred and sixty-five; 


It seems to have been such.—EpITOR QUARTERLY. 
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hence, the number seventeen was as nearly a precise decimation as 
could be made. I learned this from a letter directed to Hon. Jesse 
Grimes, but addressed to all citizens of Texas,—especially to those 
residing in and near Grimes Prairie and Alto Miro, Montgomery 
county. It was written at Castle Perote, Mexico (I do not remem- 
ber the date), in the handwriting of Capt. J. G. W. Pearson; and 
signed by J. G. W. Pearson, Leonidas Saunders, Sidney S. King, 
Middleton, West, and probably others. Pearson was one 
of the first settlers of Robertson’s Colony, but then resided in 
Grimes Prairie. He was distinguished as having commanded sey- 
eral companies in service against Mexicans and Indians. Saunders 
was a young lawyer, and had served one term as chief justice of 
Montgomery county. King resided in what is now Madison county. 
Middleton and West resided north of the San Antonio road,—I 
think in the present county of Leon. Saunders died in Castle 
Perote, of prison fever; and so, I believe, did West. Pearson, King, 
and Middleton lived to return home. During their imprisonment, 
King and Middleton were chained together; and became such 
friends that they determined never to separate. Accordingly, after 
their return home, they bought adjacent tracts of land, and built 
their houses near the dividing line, fronting each other, and not 
many yards apart. 

Judge Grimes passed the letter to Mr. Fanthorpe, of Alto Miro, 
who called a public meeting at that place; and it was publicly read 
by James W. Barnes. Its signers stated that all the prisoners were 
in much need of clothing, bedding, and wholesome food ; and solic- 
ited aid of their countrymen in money, clothing, or blankets. They 
instructed us to send all supplies to a certain commercial house in 
New Orleans, which would forward them to a certain American 
firm in Vera Cruz, to be sent by American and English friends to 
the prisoners. They said that the two houses mentioned had prom- 
ised to forward all supplies entrusted to them, free of charge; also 
that American and English friends would forward their letter to 
Judge Grimes. I handled that letter, and examined the writing 
and the signatures; though I did not read it all, but heard Barnes 
read it. 








‘Both places in the present county of Grimes, which was then part of 
Montgomery. Alto Miro was a hamlet, the site of which is now embraced 
in the town of Anderson. 
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A committee was elected whose duties were to solicit, receive, and 
forward supplies, as directed in the letter. A subscription paper 
was immediately circulated, by which each subscriber promised, on 
or before a certain day, to pay to said committee a certain sum of 
money for the relief of our unfortunate countrymen who lan- 
guished, as prisoners, in Castle Perote in Mexico. The sums 
thus promised amounted to between fifty and sixty dollars; but in 
consequence of the difficulty in forwarding,—and, I think, also the 
inactivity of the committee,—no relief was sent to the prisoners. 

The letter gave a condensed but clear account of their capture, 
their cruel treatment, their march to the hacienda Salado, their 
escape and retreat, their recapture and return to the hacienda, the 
lottery of death, the execution of those who drew the black beans, 
their tedious march to Castle Perote, their imprisonment there, 
and the inhuman treatment to which they were subjected. 

The account of the lottery, as I remember it, was as follows: 
The Mexicans placed one hundred and sixty-five beans, seventeen 
of which were black, in a crock. Then the prisoners, blindfolded, 
were led forward to the vessel, which was set on a block and covered 
with a handkerchief. Each had to run his hand under the handker- 
chief and draw out a bean. Then he was led back to his seat and 
his eyes uncovered. Being chained in pairs, all but one of the pris- 
oners had to approach the vessel twice. When the drawing was 
completed a priest entered and offered absolution to those who had 
drawn the black beans and were to be shot. Only four of them ac- 
cepted his offer. None of these were members of any church. The 
priest then conducted them into a room where he advised them and 
prayed for them about half an hour. Then the hands of the seven- 
teen were bound and their chains were taken off. They were carried 
to the rear of the-building and there shot. We could not see them, 
but we heard the firing and the groans and cries of some of the 
Victims. 

I noted that, according to the account contained in this letter, 
every tenth man was shot. Sixteen was less than the required num- 
ber, and seventeen was more; and the Mexican commander had the 
larger number shot. 

The letter closed with a request by Mr. West, who was unmar- 
ried, concerning his brother’s little daughter. He had left a fine 
mare in charge of his brother; and, seeming to have a foreboding 
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that he would never see home again, he requested that his brother 
be instructed to sell the mare for his little niece when he should 
have opportunity, and invest the proceeds in cattle for her benefit. 
Robert H. Dunham’s letter to his mother reached her before the 
return of his surviving comrades. Doubtless some of them had 
opportunity to send it to her. She resided at Groce’s Retreat, in 
the present county of Grimes. She had two sons in service in the 
Somervell campaign. The eldest, Capt. D. T. Dunham (usually 
called Tom) commanded a company under General Somervell, but 
he returned home from the Rio Grande. Her second son, Robert H. 
Dunham, was brigade major of Somervell’s command; but he 
crossed the Rio Grande with Colonel Fisher, was in the surrender at 
Mier, and was one of the seventeen who drew black beans, and 
were shot by order of Santa Anna. He was a pious young 
man, and led prayer with his doomed comrades who declined the 
priest’s service. The tidings of his violent death sorely grieved his 
aged mother, and was believed to have hastened her own demise. 
W. P. ZuBer. 


Dip Texas SecepE?—To what extent Texas, as a political body, 

was a party to secession will probably never be known. But that 

a greater part of the population of our State was in favor of the 

Union, I think is more than probable; and that the vote for seces- 

sion did not receive the sanction of the people also seems probable. 

Had the votes of the country people, the farmers who lived away 

from the influence of political excitement, been fairly counted, it 

seems to me that the result would have been far different and that 

: Texas would have remained in the Union and would have avoided 

the horrors of war as General Houston so eloquently besought her 

to do in his Address to the People of Texas, in which he tried to pre- 

vent the State for whose freedom he had shed his blood from rush- 

ing into a fate so dire as the one he foresaw would be hers in the 
war which was sure to follow disunion of the States. 

I have often read that address of Gen. Houston’s and talked with 
my mother of the vote which took our county, a part of Texas, out 
of the Union. I have also wondered if the experience of Chambers 
county was peculiar or general in the counting of votes, the result 
of which was to strew the bones of Texans over the fields of Vir- 
ginia and so many other Southern States where they died gallantly 
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fighting for the “Lost Cause,” a cause, alas, of which in their hearts 
they had not desired to make an issue. 

To illustrate this I will relate an incident which occurred during 
the voting which was to decide whether Texas should remain in the 
Union or secede. This incident occurred at Double Bayou, a poll- 
ing precinct of Chambers county, situated near Anahuac, the birth- 
place of Texas independence. “Straws show which way the wind 
blows.” The result of this election, in that small and humble pre- 
cinct, if it may be called an election, which was to determine 
whether Texas should secede or remain in the Union, seemed 
show that she did not secede. 

My mother was then residing at Smith’s Point, which was 
included in Double Bayou polling district, with Wallisville as the 
county seat of Chambers county, the latter having formerly been 
a part of Liberty county. She was a friend of General Houston, 
whom she had loved and honored from her early childhood; and 
when she read his burning words against secession it seemed to her 
that they would certainly carry conviction to those who were about 
to vote on the fate of their country. Consequently, she asked her 
husband to take the address with him to the polls and read it to 
the voters. When he returned she asked him if he had read it. 
He answered that there was no use in reading it, as the voters were 
almost unanimously against secession. Out of twenty-two votes 
cast, the total number of votes in the precinct, there was but one 
for secession, and it was cast by a Frenchman, a gunsmith by 
trade; yet when the returns were published there were but nine- 
teen Union votes in all of Chambers county, the rest being, of 
course, for secession. It is quite certain that the sentiment of the 
rest of the county, as well as that of East Texas, judging from the 
expressions of individuals in general, was about the same as it was 
in Double Bayou. 

After the war began these same men collected from different 
narts of the county at Double Bayou, where my step-father drilled 
them. Some enlisted and some were conscripted, but however got- 
ten, they were formed into companies and marched off to check 
invasion. 

It seems that the question as to whether Texas seceded will 
always remain unanswered. 

Mrs. AGNES PascHaL MCNEIR. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


A letter received some time since from one of the members of the 
Association brings information of the death of Mr. D. M. O’Connor, 
which had occurred, in fact, several months previous to the publica- 
tion of the July QuartTerLy. The editor, however, had not then 
heard of it; and Mr. O’Connor was named in that number as a life 
member of the Association. Though he did not participate actively 
in the work of the organization, he gave it generous support; and 
in his death it has lost a friend that it could ill afford to spare. 

The Association has received from Mr. R. A. Hanrick, of Waco, 
a leaf from The Texas Sentinel of July 11, 1840, containing a 
part of No. 4 of a series of letters by D. G. Burnet on the Indians 
of Texas, a report of part of the speech of Mr. Jack on the bill for 
the temporary location of the seat of government in the house of 
representatives, December 3, 1839; a clipping apparently from the 
same paper and of about the same date, containing two columns 
of advertisements referring especially to land certificates; and an 
almost complete copy of the same for July 18, 1840, containing 
the conclusion of Burnet’s letter and Jack’s speech. Another gift 
is a cannon ball found in the Southwest bastion of old Fort San 
Saba, and presented by the finder, Mr. J. W. Hunter, editor of the 
Mason Herald. 








